














JUST A PLOT OF LAND... 


and you have the beginning of a wonderful 
utdoor room for summer! Come to our 

1ew Patio Shop, Sixth Floor, for the most 
iseful and unique accessories 
everything you'll enjoy, from a portable 
charcoal grill to humorous chef's attire 


from portable ice chests to fitted picnic 


’ 


baskets! All for your choosing in one 
convenient location the new Patio Shor 
Sixth Floor 


Millor ¢Rhoade 


THE Shopping Center 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets : Overlooking Capitol Square 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 400 Rooms @ 400 Baths 300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 

Rates from $3.75 333 Rates from $4.00 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 


3 Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Air-Conditiened Reoms 


: = : 
Chal Ahish, Goel 
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VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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HOTEL KING CARTER : 
Eighth and Broad Streets i 
250 Reoms @ 250 Baths 

Air-Conditioned Rooms 


300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
OPEN THE YEAR 
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VACATION TIME IS TRAVEL TIME. Thousands of tourists will visit 
Virginia this summer to see its historic spots, including Natural Bridge. One of 
the seven natural wonders of the world, this miracle in stone was carved by 
Nature through 36,000 tons of limestone and a simple mountain stream, creating 
an enduring masterpiece 215 feet high and 90 feet long. Contour of the arch 
changes as one approaches and its colors vary with each passing hour. At night 
an illuminated pageant, the drama of Creation, adds deep significance. In the 
words of Henry Clay, “The Bridge not made by hands, God’s great stone master- 
piece, spans a creek, carries a national highway, and makes two mountains one.” 

Thomas Jefferson owned it, purchasing the Bridge and 157 surrounding acres 
from King George III of England in 1774 for less than five dollars. George 
Washington surveyed the Bridge about 1750, his carved initials, “G.W.” appear- 
ing on the Bridge, 23 feet above Cedar Creek. 


(Photograph courtesy of Advertising Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va.) 
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Until you spoke at the District P 
meeting I had assumed that the doc- 
torate was in laws and literature or 
some other familiar category. It was 
interesting to find out that it must be 
in orthopedics (psychological, that is) 
when you so successfully described the 
main skeletal bones necessary to char- 
acter in the profession. 

It continues to make members of our 
great State organization glad that we 
have as our Executive Secretary a lead- 
er possessed of so well articulated a set 
of “funny bone, wish bone, and back- 
bone.” 

We agree with you that a sense of 
humor to laugh out of court self-pity 
and pretentiousness; vision and con- 
structive imagination in bringing pub- 
lic and profession together in planning 
better things for the future of educa- 
tion; and courage and quiet good- 
humored persistence in activating the 
program are exactly what are needed. 

On behalf of the officers and mem- 
bership of District P, I extend again 
our thanks for helping so much to make 
our third annual meeting a success. 


Virginia Lee Page, Secretary 
District P, VEA 
Roanoke 


Thank you again for your inspiring 
message to the members of the various 
senior seminars and the Future Teach- 
ers of America. Everything you said 
was most helpful and informative. We 
are particularly impressed by your hav- 
ing made a special trip to Radford to 
render this much appreciated service 
to our students. 


Homer Howard 
Professor of Philosophy and 
Education, Radford College 





jrom the Jop Fule 


I would like for you to know that 
the discussion of the several issues con- 
cerning the educational system in 
Virginia as presented by our Field 
Director, Katherine Hoyle, before the 
Bath County Education Association 
was splendidly done and extremely 
helpful in my opinion. Particularly 
helpful is her explanation of the finan- 
cial situation as it really confronts 
many localities. 

Edwin E. Will 
Division Superintendent 
Warm Springs 


I want to thank the person in that 
office who was so prompt in filling our 
order for films this week. We called 
on Monday afternoon and the films 
were here Tuesday afternoon. They 
were shown at a PTA meeting and 
were well received. 

May Joe Craig, President 
District I, VEA 
Abingdon 


Our Future Teachers want to take a 
trip to Richmond and Williamsburg 
one Saturday. I was wondering if we 
could visit the VEA Building . . . and 
would you suggest spots in Richmond 
to see? 

Thelma Morris, 

FTA Sponsor 

William Fleming High School 
Roanoke 


I should like to thank you and the 
staff at VEA Headquarters for the help 
you have given our Association in the 
current school year. You have put 
new life into our Association by mak- 
ing possible the publication of our 
News Letter and by offering us the 
addressograph service for our mailing 
list. 

Marian West, President 
Classical Association of Virginia 
Richmond 


Having retired as of August 6, 
1954, I enclose $1.25 for the Journal 
and VEA News. I understand I will be 
entitled to a paid-up VEA Life mem- 
bership. For this I am very apprecia- 
tive as well as for my retirement allot- 
ment through the VEA. 

Walter J. Gifford 
Harrisonburg 
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Naturalist Program 
at Shenandoah 


The woods are full of ’em... and 
whether they’re plant or animal in the 
Shenandoah National Park, experi- 
enced naturalists at the Park’s two 
tourist centers will tell about them. 


The National Park Service opens its 
annual naturalist program at Big 
Meadows Lodge Saturday, April 9, 
and guided trips through the Park will 
begin May 10. Big Meadows Lodge 
is one of the resort areas on the Sky- 
line Drive in the Park. It opens April 
8. The other is Skyland, opening May 
20. 


Lectures are scheduled Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays through 
May 21. The remainder of the lecture 
schedule is as follows: From May 21 
through June 25, Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays; from 
June 26 through September 3, daily 
except Sundays and Tuesdays, and 
from September 4 through October 
29, Mondays, Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. 

Experienced park naturalists conduct 
the free illustrated natural history lec- 
tures at the two lodges, the outdoor 
campfire programs, the guided trips to 
outstanding points of interest in the 
Park and the nature walks that com- 
pose the naturalist program. 

Guided trips through the Park to 
natural wonders that are preserved un- 
der the direction of the National Park 
Service will be conducted from May 10 
through June 11 on Sundays, Tues- 
days and Saturdays and daily except 
Mondays from June 12 through Sep- 
tember 5. 

The 190,000 acre Park abounds with 
attractions of interest to nature lovers, 
ranging from a variety of wild plant 
and animal life to fascinating geologi- 
cal formations and panoramic views. 

The Park is located in the highest 
and most scenic section of the North- 
ern Blue Ridge range. Along this 
ridge and through the Park runs the 
Skyline Drive, a 105-mile highroad— 
in every sense of the word—offering 
unparalled views of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the eastern section of the 
Shenandoah Valley and Piedmont Vir- 


ginia. 
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Pleasure Planned 


(ALL-EXPENSE) 


TRAILWAYS 


























Now, all new tours planned to 
give you more for your time 
and more for your money than 
ever before! 

Your holiday starts the min- 
ute you board your luxurious 
new Trailways bus. Side trips, 
entertainment, sightseeing — 
everything for your vacation 
enjoyment! . 

Stay in glorious resort areas! 
See magnificent scenery! Visit 
historic shrines, fascinating 
cities! You'll have the time of 
your life on a thrilling new all- 
expense Trailways Tour! 


FREE FOLDERS! Mail coupon now 
for colorful, descriptive folders with 
full information on tours and costs. 


| ait 





§TRAILWAYS TOUR OFFICE, 


Folders Available for: Seth and Broad Streets, Rick 1, Va. 


Atlantic Coach Beaches . . Cali- 


fornia . . Yellowstone Park . . g Please send me folder on new Trailways Tours 
Florida and Caribbean . . Pacific 
Northwest, Bryce & Zion Nat’) @ 00.......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 


Parks . . Gulf Coast and New Or- g 

leans . . Great Smokies . . Virginia g Name 
. . Washington and New York . . § 
Grand Canyon . . New England . . § Street 
Canada . . Niagara Falls . . Black § 

Hills . . and Colorado. Call your 8 City State 
nearest Trailways Agency. 


——-v Vin’ 7 Wa. 


THE ROUTE OF THE THRU-LINERS 











Here’s Why 


Many of America’s 
Largest Plants Use 


“MASTICOTE” 
Aluminum 


ASBESTOS LIQUID 
ROOFING 


IT MAKES 
Old Roofs New 
and New Roofs 

Last Longer 


Temperatures of Roofs 
Lowered 20° to 30° 


IDEAL FOR 


factories, stores, hotels, apartments, 
schools, farm buildings. 


GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 
SERVICE WITHOUT 
PAINTING or ATTENTION 


Amazing ‘’Masticote’’ Aluminum Asbes- 
tos Liquid Roofing stops leaks at once. !t 
waterproofs, rust-proofs and insulates. No 
heating necessary. Brushes on easily and 
will not run. Saves two-thirds the cost of 
any other type of new roof. Aluminum, 
black and colors. 


ALSO 
NEW SEAL-O-TEX 


Masonry waterproofer and paint com- 
bined. Easily applied on cinder-blocks, al! 
masonry, and metal surfaces. Variety of 
colors. Only one application required. 


MODERN E-Z-SET 
FLOOR PATCH 


Just tamp and use. Repairs surfaces 
instantly, inside or outside. 


Special prices for highest quality guaran- 
teed paints for School Boards & Industry. 
Save by buying direct from manufacturer 
and get freshly made paints. Let us know 
your requirements and compare our prices 
with others. 





THE MADISON PAINT CO. 

CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

Gentlemen: Please send me further informa- 
tion ‘= 


a 


Please have your respresentative call 





Dips For Joachors... 


Scholarships for Americans 
May Result From New 
*“Mayflower” Trip 

A permanent foundation to give 
scholarships to Americans in Britain 
will, it is hoped, result from a second 
Mayflower crossing of the Atlantic 
scheduled for September-October, 
1956. 

Mayflower 2—its keel will be laid in 
a British shipyard this year—is the re- 
sponsibility of Project Mayflower Ltd., 
a non-profit making company formed 
for the venture. 

Like her namesake of over three 
centuries ago she is a 180-ton vessel. 
She is intended as a gift from the Brit- 
ish to the American people “as an ex- 
pression of the enduring community 
of interest of our two countries.” 

The project, financed entirely by 
British contributions, will cost in the 
region of $308,000. 

The vessel, crewed by ex-Royal 
Navy men, is expected to bring over 
passengers distinguished in the world 
of arts, commerce and letters and to 
land them at Plymouth Rock, where 
the Pilgrim Fathers made their land- 
fall. 

Funds for the scholarship founda- 

tion, it is hoped, will be raised by the 
ship’s exhibition in the U. S., and by 
the film and the book of the voyage. 
Hobby Kits. Five new educational 
hobby kits have been developed for 
science instruction. Each of the kits 
is prepared by a leading industrial firm 
in collaboration with the Museum of 
Science and Industry and Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. The kits and their 
producers are: Electronics Kit made by 
RCA; Optical Kit produced by the 
American Optical Society; Rock De- 
tective Kit manufactured by the Gem- 
ological Institute of America; Weather 
Kit put together by the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies; and the Medical 
Training Kit by Bauer & Black. For 
further information and descriptive 
literature, write to Central Scientific 
Company, 1700 Irving Park Road, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Toleo laminated Northern hard 
maple tops are now available with 
a new carbonized acid and alkali re- 
sistant coating, designed for years of 
severe usage in the school laboratory, 
from The Tolerton Company, 265 N. 
Freedom Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 


New Films—“Johnny On The Run” 
is a children’s entertainment film with 
outstanding educational and moral 
values. This new film, intended for 
elementary grade levels, embodies the 
basic appeals to youth of adventure, 
humor, mystery and achievement. 
Alive with child interest, it is key- 
noted to action, suspense, adventure. 
All events are within a child’s experi- 
ence and comprehension. Children, 
talking in their native English tongue, 
enact primary roles supported by adult 
actors. 

“Sailing To The Cape” gives stu- 
dents the unique educational experi- 
ence of sailing on one of the last of 
the great four-masters. On this voy- 
age from Sweden to South Africa the 
vastness of the North and South At- 
lantic, the geographic facts of the se- 
quences of pressures, winds and weath- 
er are depicted in terms elementary 
and junior high school students will 
find interesting and highly instructive. 

For further information regarding 
“Johnny On The Run”, “Sailing To 
The Cape” and other educational films, 
write to Edward S. Riley, Manager, 
Educational Films Department, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. 


Lay-Professional Action Pro- 
grams to Secure and Retain 
Qualified Teachers is a companion 
volume to Competent Teachers for 
America’s Schools and contains tran- 
scribed reports of three clinic sessions 
of the Albany Conference. It dis- 
cusses mass media, recognition of su- 
perior teaching, and personnel policies. 
Prepared primarily as a service to con- 
ference participants, the booklet is 
available from the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Form-A-Stage, portable _prefabri- 
cated unit of all-steel construction, all 
ready for any indoor or outdoor event, 
can be quickly and easily erected with 
only one tool, a wrench; especially 
good for putting up a stage for a school 
band concert or parade reviewing 
stand, or meeting on short notice. 
Manufactured by the J. E. Bruke Com- 
pany, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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U. S. Air Force Academy 


For the first time in history, quali- 
fied young men are now being offered 
a well-rounded education equivalent to 
a scholarship of about $33,000 plus an 
opportunity to pursue an interesting 
career in the nation’s newest service as 
an Air Force officer, as members of the 
United States Air Force Academy’s 
first class. 

From a mountain of applications, 
300 cadets will finally be named to the 
Class of 1959 which will begin train- 
ing at the interim Academy site at 
Lowry Air Force Base in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Since admission to the new 
USAF Academy will be on a different 
basis from that of Annapolis and West 
Point, Academy officials are asking the 
cooperation of teachers to encourage 
qualified students in their classes to ap- 
ply for nominations to the Air Force 
Academy. For the first year of opera- 
tion, the Academy candidates appoint- 
ed will report to the Academy at its 
temporary site on July 11, 1955. 

Academy officials, in asking the 
cooperation of teachers to explain 
entrance requirements and to en- 
courage their students to seek nomi- 
nations, have prepared complete details 
relative to how their students may 
become Air Force Cadets. By writing 
to: Air Force Academy, Appointment 
Branch, Headquarters, USAF, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 
Academy Catalog that has just been 
published, will be forwarded to the 
teacher. This catalog includes sample 
questions used by the examining board, 


a new Air Force 


physical requirements, application data, 
and other pertinent data needed to ex- 
plain the Academy in detail. 





Going to Chicago? 
**Let’s Go”’—A Guidebook to Family 
Fun in the Chicago area is published by 
the Junior League of Evanston. Its 73 
pages of indexed and well classified 
suggestions of things to do with chil- 
dren will help you discover the many 
opportunities for learning with fun. 
Everything has been tested and ap- 
proved by children and their parents, 
whether it is Brookfield Zoo, the yacht 
harbors or the vegetable auction on 
South Water Street where action starts 
at 4:30 every week day morning, or 
wherever your interest falls in between 
these extremes, Send a check for $1.10 
to Mrs. Spencer R. Stuart, 747 Walden 
Road, Winnetka, Illinois for a copy of 
“Let’s Go.” 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mire 
acle? It’s true... for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
tion in history .. . all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic- fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 


Ua it Al = 


Sk 
< 


Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 








Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 





Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style bx value. 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation . . . and 
doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18, 





of classrooms. Right: closeup of one classroom wing. 


New School Built at Low Cost 
with Precast Concrete Bents 
and Concrete Masonry Walls 


You can design and build attractive schools at low 
cost with reinforced concrete frames and floors and 
concrete masonry walls. One example is illustrated 
in these construction photos. It is the Lindley Ele- 
mentary School in Asheboro, N. C. John J. Croft of 
Asheboro was the architect and engineer. Dickerson, 


Spubtns down a tewe? acted ccs ben ieee Of ens Inc. of Monroe, N. C. was the contractor. 
room (below). Bents were designed for inclusion of a skylight to One hundred fourteen precast concrete bents 


equalize the light in inner areas of rooms farthest from windows. formed the entire frame of this school—in outside 
a walls, inside hall and the roof with its skylight and 


overhang. The inner wythe of exterior walls and all 
partitions are exposed concrete masonry, painted. 
The entire building cost was only $9.58 per sq. ft. 

Besides low construction cost, schools such as this 
offer low maintenance cost and long life. That adds 
up to low annual cost. And they’re firesafe. Concrete 
can’t burn! For more information write for free litera- 
ture. It is distributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Anational organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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How much would you contribute 
for a socialistic U.S. A.? 


Not a nickel, you'd say. 


But you are helping to pay for one more 
steppingstone toward a socialistic America 
every time the federal government builds 
an electric power plant that business stands 
ready to build. 

There are persuasive groups of people 
who want to push government farther and 
farther into the electric business. They are 
encouraging government to keep on building 
new power plants—with your tax dollars. 


All that spending of tax money by gov- 
ernment is not necessary. 

For there is a better way to produce elec- 
tricity’s benefits for Americans. 

It’s simply the way the hundreds of elec- 
tric light and power companies, with money 


from millions of investors, have built the 
greatest electric industry in the world. 


That way is still a better way to build. 


¢ It gets the job done quickly and 
efficiently. 


¢ It doesn’t use your tax money. 


¢ It’s why Americans today enjoy far 
more low-price electricity than people 
anywhere else. 


Since America’s electric light and power 
companies are “ready, willing and able 
to provide plenty of power, isn’t it waste- 
ful of tax dollars for government to try to 
do the same job? The government way 
leads straight downhill to a federal elec- 
tric power monopoly ... and socialism. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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THANKS—TO OUR FRIENDS 


Among Virginia's School People for the 
Confidence and Courtesies 


Shown Us This Year! 





We Wish For All A Happy and Profitable Summer Vacation 


And We Extend To You A Most Cordial Invitation 
To Visit Us When In Richmond. We Have Ample 
Parking Space —and Are Easy To Find. 





MEMBER: National School Service Institute 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. FOUSHEE STREET RICHMOND 20 
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Editorials 


Birds In the Hand 


EAN STILES, in this issue of the Journal, makes 
a strong plea for Federal Scholarships for teach- 
ers as a means of easing the teacher shortage. As im- 
portant as scholarships are, it should be remembered 
that we do not have a teacher shortage in the sense 
that we have a shortage of doctors—what we actually 
have is a shortage of active teachers. Business, indus- 
try and the homes of the nation are filled with scores 
of properly qualified, exceptionally capable ex-teach- 
ers—there are also innumerable individuals who have 
admirable training as teachers but have never entered 
the profession. They and the ex-teachers simply are 
not now plying their profession—that is the rub. 

The problem, therefore, is not only one of training 
more teachers but luring into the profession ex- 
teachers, and those trained to teach who have never 
taught. In the State of Virginia practically the only 
ex-doctor is the retired physician. The individual 
who is trained to become a doctor and fails to practice 
his profession is a rare specimen indeed. 

The other day at a luncheon we sat beside a vigor- 
ous, intelligent, fully qualified, experienced ex-teacher. 
She would like to get back into teaching in the county 
where her husband is employed but her services are, 
frankly, not wanted. Because of her experience she 
would have to be put in at the top of the scale. The 
process of making this ex-teacher active would be too 
expensive—beginning teachers or teachers with sub- 
standard certificates are cheaper. 

We have now come to the crux of the matter. It 
is going to take more money than the people of Vir- 
ginia or the nation as a whole have until now been 
willing to invest in public education to make active 
teachers out of ex-teachers. Therefore, to think that 
more and more money for scholarships is a cure for 
the teacher shortage would be an exteme over-simpli- 
fication, and one which Dean Stiles did not mean to 
imply. 

The following editorial from the January 8 issue 
of the Charlottesville Daily Progress indicates another 
source of teacher supply: 


CURE FoR TEACHER SHORTAGE 


‘Despite salary increases and special scholarships, 
young people aren’t entering the teaching profession 
in sufficient numbers to meet the rising need resulting 
from increased school enrollments. Teacher shortages 
are more or less general throughout the country, and 
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by Robert F. Williams 





the situation seems to be gowing worse rather than 
better, 

“The reason isn’t hard to find. It is simply that the 
pecuniary and other attractions of a teaching career 
don’t match those of other occupations—at least they 
don’t in the minds of enough young people to fill 
the need. 

“One obvious remedy is to raise salaries, which is 
being done continuously. But while this helps there 
is a question whether it can be carried far enough to 
get the desired results before the money runs out. 

“Changing Times, the Kiplinger magazine, thinks 
another solution is available. It suggests the recruit- 
ing of older women—college graduate mothers whose 
children have grown up or at least are old enough so 
the mothers aren't tied up at home. 

‘An article in the magazine's January issue quotes 
Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, director of the Woman's Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor: 

‘“*We are sure the nation has been overlooking an 
invaluable source of teacher supply in these women. 
And we are equally sure that the women themselves 
would be anxious to take part in such a program. 
We know from previous experience in other fields 
that mothers of grown or nearly grown children often 
are most anxious to find stimulating activity outside 
the home once their earlier cares are over.’ 

“Such women, Changing Times declares, can be 
moved into the classroom with comparative rapidity 
because (1) they already have had college work; (2) 
they presumably know how to handle children; (3) 
they need only instruction and practice in techniques 
and brushing up on subject matter in order to teach. 

“The cry would surely be raised in opposition to a 
program of this kind that such teachers would be 
‘sub-standard,’ in that they would lack some of the 
formal training in education which most states now 
require for certification, We are far from sure that 
such objection would have any real validity. A teach- 
er nowadays can be substandard in professional train- 
ing without being in the least substandard in teaching 
performance. 

“The residents of Montgomery County, Md., which 
borders the District of Columbia on the northwest, 
consider their school system one of the best in the 
country. Rightly or wrongly, they think it compares 
very favorably, for example, with that of Fairfax 
County, Va., just across the Potomac. Early last 
year, Changing Times reports, the Montgomery 
board of education chose 50 women for special train- 
ing courses. Some had master’s degrees, some had 
only two years of college. Some had teaching ex- 
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perience and many didn’t. They were put through an 
intensive three-and-a-half-month course in practice 
teaching in schools near their homes and attended 
weekly seminars. Forty-eight of them completed the 
course and are being assigned to teaching positions in 
the county’s schools this year. 

“It is too early to appraise the results of Mont- 
gomery County’s experiment, but there is no good 
reason why it shouldn’t work out successfully. Nor 
is there any reason why the same thing couldn't be 
done with good results in any community with a 
considerable number of educated women without 
pressing family responsibilities.” 

We can spend millions to train teachers but they in 
turn will become ex-teachers if they cannot be com- 
petitively paid. We must also remember that to keep 
teachers from becoming ex-teachers not only more 
adequate pay is required but the profession must 
grow in dignity and teachers must be given the type 
of security and recognition which a noble profession 
deserves. 


Public School Graduates Excel 


ge wtege eds has joined other Ivy League Col- 
leges—Harvard, Yale and Colgate—in discovering 
that public school graduates are surpassing private 
school products. It is significant to note that these 
colleges draw approximately half of their students 
from the finest preparatory schools in the nation. 
At Princeton a study was made of the class of 1955 
by Professors Junius A. Davis and Norman Fred- 
eriksen. They discovered that 244 public school 
graduates earned higher freshman grades than the 
398 private school graduates. The students were 
given an aptitude test and it was found that the pub- 
lic school products earned better grades than private 
school graduates of equal ability. 

A study made in September, 1954, reported by 
Richard R. Fletcher, Director of Student Affairs, 
University of Virginia, and published in the Novem- 
ber, 1954 issue of the Virginia Journal of Education, 
demonstrates that Virginia high school graduates ex- 
cel graduates of preparatory schools both in and out- 
side the State. 

The record of public school graduates is not being 
made in the East alone. The University of California, 
according to ‘‘Report Card’’, has just completed a 
study of the performance of its students over a four- 
teen-year period. The conclusion: Graduates of pub- 
lic high schools of all sizes make higher grades in 
college than graduates of private or parochial schools. 


Business and Education 


agreed the strongest statement in support of 
public education to come from a group of Amer- 
ican industralists is-contained in “This We Believe 
About Education’’, published by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, part of which follows. 
It should be given wide circulation among both edu- 
cators and businessmen. 
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Industrialists have expressed themselves em- 
phatically as being in favor of higher salary sched- 
ules for the teaching profession. By the nature of 
its own activities, Industry is highly conscious of 


monetary rewards. It has a clear appreciation of 
the vital part that must be played by Education in 
maintaining and improving America’s free-enter- 
prise economy. Duting recent years Industry has 
become increasingly disturbed over the meagerness 
of educators’ incomes in relation to the high cali- 
ber of the men and women needed by the schools 
and the importance of the service they perform. 
“At the same time, both Industry and Educa- 
tion are aware of the tremendous benefits of the 
heterogeneity of localized controls and of auton- 
omous authorities which now give the entire ed- 
ucation system so much useful diversification, in- 
dependence of character, and rebounding strength. 
Both are conscious of the possible evils and dan- 
gers of centralization beyond the minimum re- 
quired or efficiency and economy of operation. 
Both look upon such centralization as contrary to 
the American genius and successful experience. 


“But neither better pay for teachers, nor the con- 
tinued advantages of independence and diversifi- 
cation in educational institutions, can be secured 
without adequate and increasing revenues from 
sources other than the Federal Government. 
Through contributions by private individuals, or- 
ganizations, clubs, and associations, through the 
growing practice of corporate giving, and through 
a sufficient allocation of tax funds at local and state 
levels, adequate financial support must be provided 
to keep public and private schools—elementary, 
secondary and collegiate—improving in quality 
and expanding in size at least as fast as the popu- 
lation they serve. Jt ts incumbent on Industry to 
exercise leadership in finding the ways to provide 
this support, now, and for many years to come. 

“More visibly; and effectively, each year, in- 
dustry is becoming both the willing and the wel- 
come ally of Education. It follows that each must 
assume one friend’s responsibility to the other for 
support, understanding, and defense against tr- 
responsible trouble-makers, detractors, and unwar- 
ranted attack.”’ 


Population Note 


Two and one-half years after World War I, the 
rising birth rate, occasioned by the war, leveled off 
and began decreasing. The situation since World War 
II is in reverse. The birth rate has not only failed 
to level off, it is increasing by leaps and bounds. 


Live Births in Virginia 


1940—56,658 1952—90,017 
1945—66,362 1953—91,831 
1950—81,986 1954—95,000 (est.) 


The startling increase in the 1954 birth rate over 
that of the previous year would seem to indicate that 
within the next ten years there will be in the neigh- 
borhood of over a million children enrolled in Vir- 
ginia’s public schools. 
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The Teacher Shortage is a 
Nation-Wide Problem 


by DR. LINDLEY J. STILES 


Dean, School of Education 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


T= teacher shortage, like our 

network of Federal highways, 
reaches across State lines. It is a 
national as well as a State problem. 
No State, it is submitted, notwith- 
standing the abundance of its eco- 
nomic resources or the generosity of 
it educational allocations, can solve 
the teacher shortage by its own ef- 
forts alone. 

Independent actions by states to 
reduce teacher shortage during the 
past decade have proven disappoint- 
ingly inadequate. The shortage of 
qualified teachers is growing more 
critical each year. This is happening 
in spite of vigorous actions to re- 
cruit teachers by local and state 
citizens’ and professional groups 
and by governmental agencies. 
School enrollments, showing the 
impact of the mounting birthrate 
since 1940, are now increasing at 
the rate of two million a year. Al- 
ready many elementary schools are 
operating on double shifts and 
crowding forty to fifty children 
into classrooms intended for twen- 
ty-five. High schools will be de- 
luged with students by 1960. Col- 
leges are expected to serve almost 
twice as many students, in most 
states, by ten years later. Even if 
classrooms to house these growing 
school enrollments are provided, 
there will not be teachers to teach 
them unless something is done im- 
mediately about the teacher short- 
age. 
In the fall of 1955-56 alone, 
it is estimated that the nation 
will be short over 50,000 of the 
130,000 new teachers needed to 
take care of expanding enrollments 
and to replace teacher drop-outs. 
The situation in our own Com- 
monwealth of Virginia is this. 
Three years ago the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Teacher Recruitment 
predicted that we would be short 
about 1500 teachers annually. Re- 
cent estimates by Superintendent of 
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Schools, released by the Virginia 
Education Association, indicate 
that for next year Virginia will 
need 2617 more white teachers than 
will be available in this year’s grad- 
uating classes of all our colleges. 
Similar conditions exist in other 
states. More alarming is the fact 
that with the greatly increasing de- 
mand for additional teachers, and 
in the face of extensive recruitment 
drives, the number of college grad- 
uates seeking teaching positions ac- 
tually dropped six per cent from 
1953 to 1954. 


Federal Scholarship Loans 

Two facts concerning the teach- 
er shortage stand out. First of all, 
it is nation-wide in character; no 
State is untouched by its impact. 
Secondly, despite highly commend- 
able and extensive local and State 
efforts, made over what must be 
recognized as a sufficient period, the 
shortage grows worse. These facts 
lead the writer to conclude that the 
time has come for the American 
people to attack this common prob- 
lem on a nation-wide basis, in a 
unified, coordinated, full-scale man- 
ner. Consequently, it is proposed 
that we utilize the instrument and 
resources of our Federal Govern- 
ment to establish a program of full- 
cost college scholarship-loans for 
prospective teachers. 

The object of such a step would 
be to recruit outstanding, but finan- 
cially needy, high school graduates 
into undergraduate college pro- 
grams of preparation for teaching 
in elementary and secondary 
schools. As a second aspect of the 
proposal, it is suggested that select- 
ed graduates of liberal arts colleges, 
who are already prepared in subject 
fields, be awarded one or two year 


post-graduate scholarship-loans to 
permit them to gain the profes- 
sional preparation, including stu- 
dent teaching, required for certifi- 
cation and essential for successful 
teaching. A third provision would 
make available graduate fellowship- 
loans, of three years duration, to 
superior students preparing for col- 
lege teaching and positions of edu- 
cation leadership and specialization 
in elementary and_ secondary 
schools. 

Such a plan of Federal Scholar- 
ship-Loans could be patterned after 
the State scholarship program 
which has been in successful opera- 
tion in Virginia since 1948. ‘This 
plan requires the recipient of a 
scholarship-loan to cancel the loan 
with one year of teaching for each 
year of scholarship assistance. In- 
dividuals who decide not to teach 
after holding scholarship-loans are 
required to repay the loan includ- 
ing three per cent interest from date 
of issuance. Although operating 
on limited funds which permit 
scholarship-loans only large enough 
($300 and $400 per year) to cover 
about half of college costs, and 
which provide far too few scholar- 
ship-loans in comparison with the 
number of qualified applicants and 
the need for teachers, this plan does 
make it possible for about three 
hundred young people to enter 
teaching in Virginia each year. 

This proposal rests upon the 
conviction that a national plan for 
providing scholarship-loans to su- 
perior students preparing to teach, 
based in principle on the Virginia 
Plan, and folowing the precedents 
established by the Veterans’ college 
assistance programs, can be estab- 
lished and operated without any 
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infringement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon historical and con- 
stitutional provisions for local and 
State control of public education. 
Nor would such a program trespass 
upon, or alter in any way, sectional 
educational traditions of people in 
various states. Experience with the 
G. I. educational grants has proved 
that through the resources of the 
Federal Government individual 
students can be helped to attain a 
college education without interfer- 
ing with or influencing, one way or 
the other, the control and nature 
of educational programs in either 
public or independent schools. 
These Veterans’ grants, which cov- 
er the total cost of college attend- 
ance, are made to individuals rather 
than to institutions. Individuals 
receiving grants are free to attend 
the colleges of their choice. The 
scholarship-loans plan for prospec- 
tive teachers could follow the lines 
of this already tested pattern for 
college assistance to individual stu- 
dents. 


Cost Less Than Highways 


To make up the deficit of ele- 
mentary and _ secondary school 
teachers during the next six years, 
it would be necessary to provide 
scholarship-loans to over 422,000 
prospective teachers. Some of these 
loans could be granted to graduates 
of liberal arts colleges, on a one or 
two year basis, to permit them to 
qualify for teaching. Most of these 
awards, however, would need to go 
to undergraduates. To counteract 
the growing shortage of college 
teachers and of qualified educational 
leaders and specialists it is suggested 
that three-year graduate fellowship- 
loans would need to be awarded, 
over the same period, to 60,000 or 
more graduate students. Based on 
the rate of college subsidy for Ko- 
rean Veterans who receive $110 per 
month, if single, and $135 per 
month, if married, the cost of 
such a Federal Teacher Scholar- 
ship-Loan program would amount 
to approximately one and two- 
thirds billion dollars for the six 
year period from 1955-61. This 
sum, it is pointed out, is substan- 
tially less than we propose to spend 
for highway construction during 
the same period. 
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Local Efforts Alone Inadequate 
With those who plead for the 


~ full use of local resources first in 


solving the teacher shortage, the 
writer is not in disagreement. It 
has been his privilege—and profes- 
sional obligation—during the past 
six years, to devote what efforts he 
could to helping interpret to the 
people of Virginia the seriousness of 
the teacher shortage and the urgent 
need for recruiting our most able 
young people, in sufficient numbers, 
into the teaching profession. In 
consideration, however, of the 
length of time we have been at- 
tempting at the local and State 
levels to reduce the teacher shortage, 
and in view of the fact that each 
year the shortage is growing more 
acute, one of the several conclusions 
seems inescapable. Either (1) we 
do not possess sufficient local re- 
sources to solve this problem, ‘or 
(2) we are unwilling to allocate 
a sufficient proportion of our re- 
sources for educational purposes, or 
(3) the very nature of the teacher 
shortage in such that the problem is 
unsolvable by local efforts alone. 
It can be argued, no doubt, that 
each of these first two propositions 
would apply to some states, and 
perhaps to Virginia. However, fac- 
tors pertaining to the character of 
the teacher shortage, and to the na- 
ture and extent of efforts that will 
be required to solve this educational 
problem, suggest that the third 
proposition—that the shortage can- 
not be checked by local efforts alone 
—is more true than we have been 
willing to admit. 

Virginia’s share, for example, of 
a scholarship-loan plan that would 
provide full cost of attending col- 
lege to an adequate number of pro- 
spective teachers to make up the 
State deficit between supply and 
demand, of white teachers only, 
would be over fifty million dollars 
for the next six year _ period. 
(About two and one-half million 
will be required to continue the 
present number and size of State 
Scholarship-loans over the same pe- 
riod). Almost three million would 
be required to initiate the program 
in 1955-56 alone. But even if the 
Commonwealth can afford to allo- 
cate this amount to teacher scholar- 
ship-loans, and provided it is will- 
ing to do so, it cannot solve the 





teacher shortage—which is national 
in scope—by itself. 

Should Virginia, for instance, be 
able to increase the quota and 
amounts of its scholarship-loans to 
a point that a sufficient number of 
prospective teachers was being pre- 
pared to staff our schools, it would 
be futile unless other states fol- 
lowed a similar plan. Teachers 
whose preparation had been subsi- 
dized by the State of Virginia 
would likely be lured away by oth- 
er states, most of whose teachers’ 
salaries are higher, just as soon as 
scholarship-loans had been cancell- 
ed by the required number of years 
of teaching in Virginia. Already 
Virginia, among a number of other 
states across the nation, is coming 
to be known as the “happy hunting 
grounds” for teachers by out-of- 
school systems which offer higher 
salaries. Each year increasing num- 
bers of superintendents of schools, 
from as far west as California, are 
conducting annual recruitment 
drives for qualified, experienced 
Virginia teachers. ‘This situation 
will likely become worse if efforts 
to solve the teacher shortage are 
confined to local and State levels. 


Able Students Shun Teaching 


The plain truth is that, not only 
in Virginia, but across the nation, 
insufficient numbers of able young 
people are choosing to teach. In- 
adequate salaries and poor working 
conditions, prevailing since World 
War II, have given teaching a bad 
reputation as a career field. Parents, 
laymen, and some teachers them- 
selves, hold such negative attitudes 
toward the teaching profession that 
many young people who would 
like to teach are discouraged from 
doing so. Young men, in particu- 
lar, who can afford all or a substan- 
tial part of the cost of a college 
education today, come from homes 
whose standards of living and eco- 
nomic aspirations are such that 
teachers’ salaries are unattractive to 
them. And the day is past when 
young women from good homes 
had no choice but to become teach- 
ers. Today, many of our fine 
young people, both men and wom- 
en, who do elect to prepare for 
teaching must go against strong 
parental and family resistance and 
often must face constant ridicule 
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from their college classmates and 
friends. 

Unless immediate and dramatic 
action is taken, on a nation-wide 
basis, to change the public attitude 
toward teaching as a profession, 
many of our most able—intellec- 
tually and personally—high school 
graduates and college students will 
continue to shun it as a career field. 
There is urgent need to reverse the 
national stereotype of the person 
who elects a career in teaching at 
both the public school and college 
levels. As a nation, it would al- 
most seem that we have come to 
believe the oft-quoted, malicious 
characterizations of the teaching 
profession, “‘the lesser sort should 
prepare for teaching”, and ‘‘those 
who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach’. One consequence of such 
attitudes toward those who prepare 
for teaching is the critical teacher 
shortage now facing our schools. 

Only when the most outstanding 
high school graduates are recruited 
to programs of preparation for 
teaching, only when the best col- 
lege students and graduates are the 
prospective teachers, only when in- 
stitutions which prepare teachers 
can truly select students admitted 
to programs of teacher education on 
a quality basis and offer quality 
programs of work, will teaching 
gain the public respect necessary to 
make it a prestige field to able young 
people. 

Such a National Teacher Schol- 
arship-Loan plan will not supply 
a complete solution to all our edu- 
cational problems. Classrooms will 
still have to be built; and teachers’ 
salaries must be raised substantially. 
Both of these obligations will draw 
heavily upon local and State re- 
sources. This proposal, if enacted, 
will, it is believed, provide within 
a few years the numbers of quali- 
fied teachers necessary to staff ade- 
quately our elementary and second- 
ary schools and colleges. Because 
of the quality of young people it 
would attract to the teaching pro- 
fession, it would contribute sig- 
nificantly to reversing the negative 


fessional responsibilities of the 
teacher. In short, it would make 
possible improved standards of ed- 
ucation in our schools at all levels. 

Our children cannot wait; they 
are in school now . Our next gen- 
eration of religious leaders, scien- 
tists, engineers, doctors, business- 
men, industrialists, lawyers, states- 
men, research specialists, the person- 
nel for our highly specialized armed 
forces, and all our future citizens 
who must be prepared for self-gov- 
ernment cannot wait another ten 
years. The quality of education 
they are receiving will determine, in 
large part, the extent to which they 
realize their individual potentials in 
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fields of special endeavor and their 
contributions to the nation as citi- 
zens. And quality of education 
rests squarely upon the competence 
and adequacy of the teaching force 
provided in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Asa 
people we are obligated, if we be- 
lieve in the value and recognize the 
present urgency of education to a 
free society, to make every effort 
at the local, State and national 
levels to provide an adequate num- 
ber of qualified, competent teachers 
for our schools. ‘To do less, in 
these critical times, is to be un- 
worthy of the heritage of democ- 
racy which is ours. 
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OLDEST TEACHER CERTIFICATE, This interesting photostat is be- 
lieved to be the oldest certificate in Virginia authorizing one “to teach in the 
public free schools.” Issued in 1870 to J. E. Lipps of Wise County, it recently 
came to our attention by his grandson, James C. Lipps, now a member of the 
Wise County School Board. Mr. Lipps states his grandfather was 19 years old 
when issued this teacher’s certificate. 


public attitudes that now exist to- 
ward teaching. It would help to 
guarantee that those who teach in 
our schools would be selected on 
the basis of ability and potential 
and prepared for the important pro- 
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The White House Conference 
on Education to be held in 
Washington November 28 to 
December 1, 1955, will cap 
what President Eisenhower 
has called “the most thor- 
ough, widespread and con- 
certed study that the Ameri- 
can people have ever made of 
their educational problems.” 




















PLANNING The White House Conference 


by NEIL H. McELROY 
Chairman of the President’s Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education 


RASS-ROOTS conferences, 
where educators, businessmen, 
labor, professional and civic leaders 
will gather to discuss school prob- 
lems, are first expected to be held in 
53 states and territories. Six states 
have already held such conferences. 
Virginia’s conference will be 
held sometime during August, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, whom the Governor 
has assigned the responsibility of 
conducting the conference. 

At the Washington Conference 
the findings and recommendations 
of the various State conferences will 
be studied, looking toward recom- 
mendations to guide the White 
House in this important and com- 
plicated field. 

To plan the White House Con- 
ference and to assist the States in 
their own conferences President 
Eisenhower has appointed a 32- 
member Presidential Committee 
representative of citizens in many 
walks of life. The Committee held 
its first meeting in Washington 
early in December to formulate 
basic policies concerning the goals 
and scope of its work. 

The White House Conference on 
Education is a direct outgrowth of 
President Eisenhower’s recommen- 
dations to the 83rd Congress. In 
his State of the Union Message Jan- 
uary 7, 1954, he said: 
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‘“Youth—our greatest resource 
—is being seriously neglected in a 
vital respect. The nation as a 
whole is not preparing teachers or 
building schools fast enough to 
keep up with the increase in our 
population. 

‘The preparation of teachers, as 
indeed the control and direction of 
public education policy, is a State 
and local responsibility. However, 
the Federal Government should 
stand ready to assist States which 
demonstrably cannot provide suf- 
ficient school buildings. In order 
to appraise the needs, I hope that 
this year a conference on education 
will be held in each State, culminat- 
ing in a national conference. From 
these conferences on education every 
level of government — from the 
Federal Government to each local 
school board—should gain the in- 
formation from which to attack 
this serious problem.” 


A Look at the Needs 


A glance at just a few of the sta- 
tistics compiled by the U. S. Office 
of Education and other government 
agencies reveals the magnitude of 
the task ahead. They show in part 
why the President is concerned. 


Annual births in the UV. S. have 
virtually doubled during the past 
20 years, resulting in a flood of 
elementary school enrollments. The 
shortage of classroom facilities is 
admitted by everyone who has any 
knowledge of the educational situa- 
tion. 

The shortage of teachers to meet 
this increased enrollment is critical. 
Right now we are short more than 
125,000 teachers at the elementary 
and high school level. The short- 
age of college teachers, current and 
potential, is equally distressing. 

Any appraisal of these gloomy 
statistics must not overlook the 
most important thing about them 
—they reflect a condition of un- 
precedented prosperity and a grow- 
ing, vigorous nation. Our increased 
birthrate is not, in itself, a ‘‘prob- 
lem.”’ It is a blessing. It repre- 
sents something more important 
than material wealth. It isa source 
of faith in the future of America. 
We should be thankful our educa- 
tional problems are problems of 
growth, not of decay. 

However we must mobilize our 
growing resources to solve these 
problems. Our democracy, govern- 
ment, way of life and leadership in 
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world affairs are based on an en- 
lightened citizenry. The complex- 
ities of modern living at the local, 
state, national and world levels de- 
mand better training and prepara- 
tion. The strength of our future 
depends in considerable measure on 
the classrooms of America. 

Hence, the concern of President 
Eisenhower—and the genesis of the 
whole White House Conference 
program. 


Organizing the Program 

The sum of $700,000 has been 
allocated to the States on a popu- 
lation basis to help finance their 
conferences. No one State is to 
receive less than $5,000 for this 
purpose. ‘The States may obtain 
their individual allocations by ap- 
plying directly to U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, S. M. Brow- 
nell. The Governor of each State 
must authorize the request for aid. 
He can do it himself or designate 
someone to do it for him. 

Six States so far have used their 
allocations to defray the cost of 
their conferences. They are Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. Their 
reports when completed will be 
filed with Commissioner Brownell’s 
office for the use of the White House 
Conference. 

The remaining $200,000 of the 


Congressional appropriation is be- 
ing used to defray the cost of the 
three-day national conference. It 
also provides for a staff organiza- 
tion in Washington and in the field. 
This staff, under the direction of 
Clint Pace, is responsible for co- 
ordinating State and national acti- 
vities of the White House Confer- 
ence. On invitation it will assist 
the States in every way possible 
with their own program, and it 
will also do the necessary spadework 
for establishing the national con- 
ference. In addition, it will assist 
in the preparation of the report to 
the President. 
This report will be based on: 


1. The findings and recommen- 
dations of the State and ter- 
ritorial conferences in the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puer- 
to Rico, Virgin Islands and 
the District of Columbia. 

2. Discussion and recommenda- 
tions of the national confer- 
ence November 28-December 
1, 1955 in cooperation with 
the Presidential Committee. 

3. The Committee’s own stud- 
ies. 


The program is definitely a grass- 
roots attack on the problems of ed- 
ucation. It gives citizens from every 
principal element of society a chance 
to be heard at both the State and 





Purposes of Program 


as aimed at: 


education; 


of our education system; 


solution.” 





The Presidential Committee at its Wash- 
ington meeting December 2 defined and 
agreed on the purposes of this program 


1. “Bringing about a more widespread knowledge and appre- 
ciation of and interest in education; 

2. ‘‘Helping to create a continuing concern on the part of great 
numbers of citizens to face their responsibilities toward 


3. “Serving to bring about an analysis of the current condition 


4. ‘‘Providing examples of solutions to educational problems 
and inspiration for an accelerated effort in planning more 
action programs of school improvement; 

5. “Providing the basis for a report to the President of the sig- 
nificant and pressing problems in the field of education 
and making recommendations insofar as possible for their 
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About the Author 

As president of the Proctor 
and Gamble Company, Mr. Mc- 
Elroy directs the activities of a 
large, diversified organization, 
but he also finds time for a sub- 
stantial number of local and na- 
tional civic activities. He is now 
devoting much of his time to the 
White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation. 


national levels. Their questions, 
findings and recommendations will 
influence the nature of the Confer- 
ence report to President Eisenhow- 
er. 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, in a letter 
to State and Territorial Governors 
said of the conferences, “I share the 
President’s conviction that these 
conferences can be tremendously 
helpful in solving the grave and 
complex educational problems 
which face Americans across our 
land. .. . The Conference plan rec- 
ognizes that one of the strengths of 
the schools is their closeness to the 
people. . . . The ultimate goal is 
more than to supply more buildings 
and teachers, important as they are. 
It is to prepare young people in 
every way possible to meet the in- 
creasing complexities of today’s 
world.” 


Everybody’s Concern 

No one is more concerned about 
these problems than the educators, 
teachers, administrators, school 
board members, and city and State 
officials. They have lived with the 
problems for years. They are living 
with these problems today. 

But these problems are not ex- 
clusively the responsibility of the 
professional educator and board. 
They belong to the public, too. 
They are the responsibility of every 
citizen who has a stake in the future 
of this country, for the laws which 
govern and control our schools are 
public laws. The explicit aim of 
the White House Conference on 
Education is to arouse widespread 
citizen interest in education. Public 
Law 530, under which the program 
is being operated, requires that the 
conference shall be ‘‘broadly repre- 
sentative of educators and other in- 
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terested citizens from all parts of 
the nation.” 

The Presidential Committee has 
passed the following resolutions on 
the scope and aims of the White 
House Conference on Education: 

“Tt is recognized that education, 
interpreted broadly, includes edu- 
cation from early childhood 
through adult levels, as provided in 
the home, school, church and many 
other institutions, public and pri- 
vate. 

‘“The most immediately pressing 
problems are to be found in the 
elementary and secondary schools 
since they are already faced with 
the great increases in enrollment 
which will not affect post-high 
school institutions until later. For 
this reason the Conference will give 
primary attention to the broad and 
general problems of elementary and 
secondary school education, but 
will consider these problems in re- 
lation to our total system of educa- 
tion from elementary’ school 
through the university. 

“In concentrating on elementary 
and secondary education the Con- 
ference will seek a comprehensive 
view of our entire educational sys- 
tem and may wish to recommend 
subsequent studies of those points 
of the system which may not have 
been adequately covered in the lim- 
ited one-year study.”’ 

The problems of education are 
virtually endless. The Presidential 
Committee, aware of this, grouped 
them, for purposes of discussion at 
the State and national level, in the 
following manner: 

1. What should our schools ac- 

complish? 

2. How can we get the school 
facilities we need? 

3. How can we get enough 
good teachers — and keep 
them? 

4. How can we organize our 
school systems most efficient- 
ly and economically? 

5. How can we pay for our 
schools? 

6. How can we obtain a con- 
tinuing public support of ed- 
ucation? 

It is my hope that the White 
House Conference on Education 
next November will provide a blue- 
print to guide the Nation in deal- 
ing with the problems of American 
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education. [The answers are not 
simple. It is most unlikely that 
from the State and National Con- 
ferences a magic formula will 
emerge which will solve the prob- 
lems facing education. I do feel 





confident this mobilization of in- 
telligence and determination at the 
request of President Eisenhower 
represents a sound approach to the 
problem and one in keeping with 
our democratic tradition. 


Encourage Reading—Not Require 


by GEORGE M. BARRETT, Principal 


Beaverdam High School, Beaverdam 


LONG time ago man found 

that to encourage was better 
than to force. This is the philoso- 
phy that underlies the reading pro- 
gram started in our school this year. 
We felt that the youngsters were 
not doing enough reading. Also 
we felt that force wasn’t the an- 
swer. However this statement does 
not mean that we didn’t think a 
little forceful persuasion was nec- 
essary for some youngsters. 

Many students have no idea of 
the world that can be opened to 
them by developing a good reading 
habit. In our program we are try- 
ing to show the youngsters this 
fact by doing all we can to keep 
away from the words “‘have to”’ 
and ‘‘required’’. The first year 
that I was at Henry Clay School 
in Ashland, reading in my room 
was required but since then it has 
been encouraged. ‘The years that 
encouragement was used far sur- 
passed the year where reading was 
required. I have been rewarded 


many times by the volunteer re- 
marks made about the love of read- 
ing which the youngsters had ac- 
quired in the grade. 


Our reading program is set up 
on a room basis. The room which 
reads the greatest number of pages 
will get a surprise gift at the clos- 
ing of school. Also the child in 
each room who reads the most 
number of pages will be given a 
gift. We felt that pages would be 
fairer than number of books, be- 
cause of the varying sizes in books. 
We used the idea of individual 
prizes as well as room prizes so the 
slow reader would still have a 
chance to compete and contribute to 
his room. 

The program has met with more 
enthusiasm in the grades than the 
high school. The third grade, 
which the teachers have called an 
exceptional class, is doing a grand 
job, and have hopes of winning the 
room prizes. The third grade is 
led by Dale Murphy who has read 
more than 50 books this session. 
Tina Heuer, another third grader 
has read 42 books, and Barbara 
Hall has read 43 books, All three 
of these girls have done exception- 
ally well in all their work this year. 





Mrs. Edith Moody, third grade teacher, and Mrs. Marvin Hearn, second 
grade teacher, encourage reading among Beaverdam pupils. 
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1—Trade Preparatory students getting out the school newspaper. 

2—Home living activities help senior boys and girls at Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond, prepare for homes of 
their own. 

3—Industrial Arts students at Warren County High School, 
Front Royal, learn to develop modern personnel organiza- 
tion. . 

4—Business Education students are taught advantages of the 
latest type electronic equipment. 

5—Vocational Agriculture students experiment with new seed 
mixtures. 

6—Distributive Education students and teachers keep abreast of 
current events and progress by attending professional meet- 
ings, such as the World Trade Conference. 





Recruitment! Recruitment! Does a day pass without 


seeing or hearing that word? Where can you find a 


better training field than the activities of a Future 


Teachers of America Chapter in your own school? 


FUTURE TEACHERS 
SERVE and LEARN 


by A. A. SCHARDT 
Principal, Washington High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


UR FTA works — and it 
works mighty hard. Now in 

its second year, the club has estab- 
lished itself as a fertile incubator 
for embryo pedagogues. Its 60 
members (limited to that number 
because of the complex administra- 
tive problems inherent in_ the 
scheme of training, assignments, 
and record keeping) are limited to 
second semester Juniors and to 
Seniors. These categories were se- 
lected because it was felt that the 
applicants would by that stage of 
high school have ‘‘firmed up” their 
career plans. Acceptance of appli- 
cations, usually about three times 
the number of vacancies, is based 
upon a past scholarship average of 
85 or better and upon excellent 
attendance, conduct, and activities 
or service records. “Temporary sus- 
pension is the penalty for failure 
to maintain a satisfactory standard. 
In any given semester the FTA 
handles about 300 class periods of 
individual assignments. Assign- 
ments include taking over classes 
in cases of teacher emergency illness 
during the day, pre-arranged con- 
duct of classroom situations for in- 
service training, visiting and tutor- 
ing hospital and home confinement 
cases, tutoring students returning 
after prolonged unavoidable ab- 
sences, assisting weak referral cases, 
and assuming charge of classes of 
teachers called into parent confer- 
ences. An FTA excused from a 
class to take an assignment takes 


upon himself the responsibility for 
making up any missed class work. 


Service Assignment 

The heart of the organization is 
its service assignment chart. Hereon 
is listed the name of every member, 
semester in school, major and 
minor subject specialties, free period 
availability, and a space for entry 
of assignments. Then, too, a3 x 5 
card file contains each member's 
class schedule for ready location. 
With these are filed the records of 
date, type, and quality of service 
rendered, together with remarks 
transmitted by the classroom teach- 
er. Every member is given a copy 
of the club’s constitution and of the 
Standard Operating Procedure 
which details the administrative 
routine for the performance of an 
assignment. The SOP also con- 
tains copies of all types of forms 
involved in the accomplishment of 
a mission. 

To encourage boys to member- 
ship the club has an unwritten law 
that girls and boys will alternate 
in the offices of president and vice- 
president. 

Two members of the faculty 
have as their extra-curricular re- 
sponsibility the direction of the 
FTA. One teacher is in general 
charge, establishing the policies, su- 
pervising the progress of the regular 
meeting, arranging for field trips, 
maintaining the records, determin- 
ing the awards, consulting with 
the members on their probable fu- 





ture teaching fields, planning choice 
of college, and setting the tone of 
the project. Her assistant is the 
focal point for requests for FTA 
service; she makes the actual assign- 
ments and assists with maintaining 
the records and supervising the reg- 
ular meetings. 


Field Trips Provided 

In addition to its seven regular 
meetings a semester, the club makes 
two field trips. The regular meet- 
ings include talks by outside speak- 
ers, usually members of the faculty, 
with topics on teacher qualifica- 
tions, teaching as a career, life of 
a teacher, and similar topics, to- 
gether with presentation by mem- 
bers of the Superintendent’s staff 
on matters dealing with salary, pen- 
sions, promotions, vacations, and 
administrative phases. Also pro- 
grammed are films on teaching tech- 
niques and discussions by members 
on their experiences in tutoring, 
proctoring, substitute teaching, fol- 
lowed by an open period of ques- 
tions and a critique. On days of the 
regular meetings the members wear 
a 4-inch cardboard red apple fac- 
simile. 

The field trips are usually half- 
day ventures and cover a range to 
include visits to elementary and 
high schools, teacher training insti- 
tutions, physical therapy founda- 
tions, and schools for the blind, the 
deaf, the crippled, the mentally re- 
tarded, and the speech difficulty 
cases. This exposure to the variety 
of career possibilities has led to 
many changes in orginal plans and 
should lead to a supply of teachers 
in these areas. 


Recognition for Service 
Tangible recognition of service 
accomplishment takes the form of 
a lapel pin in the shape of an apple 
(the Apple for Teacher motif) the 
red gloss enamel face edged with 
an outline of gold and inset with 
the gold FTA letters. The red 
apple is awarded at the end of the 
first semester of membership to 
those who, in the judgment of the 


With Virginia’s increased em- 
phasis on Future Teachers, here 
are some helpful suggestions on 
how FTA works, shared with our 
readers from the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education, March 1955. 
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faculty director, have served com- 
petently in the number of assign- 
ments and their degree of quality 
and time span. 

The top award is the Golden 
Apple, similar in design to the Red 
Apple except that gold enamel is 
substituted for the red. This dis- 
tinction is conferred upon the two 
graduating seniors who have made 
the outstanding service contribu- 
tions to the school. 

Because the service assignments 
are so varied in nature and length 
and number no table of qualifica- 
tions for these awards is set up. 
The arbitration lies within the 
province of the faculty director. 
The lesson taught therein is respect 
for the chain of authority, a precept 
that is impressed upon these future 
teachers as basic for any dynamic 
organization. 

Teacher appreciation of the serv- 
ices of the FTA has not been abused 
because of their availability. Re- 
quests for FTA tutors must be in 
writing, stating the special facts 
surrounding the case, but FTA as- 
sistance does not absolve teachers 
from accountability for supervi- 
sion. A record of teacher requests 
is maintained. Teachers are held 
responsible for imparting teaching 
techniques to the novices. 

How about the charted results 
of FTA services? In one semester 
at the end of the first grade period 
about 100 tutored and allied cases 
received passing grades. “Twenty 
cases who might otherwise have 
failed did better than average work. 
Invariably the subject teacher gave 
full credit to the FTA. 


Results Obtained 

The inservice training afforded 
the FTAs and the results they 
achieved may best be illustrated by 
the following typical cases: 

1. A member of the football 
squad was hospitalized with a 
broken leg. An FTA tutor com- 
mittee, covering the subjects on his 
semester's program, obtained his 
textbooks, checked with his teachers 
for daily assignments, and, in turn, 
visited him at the hospital for two 
weeks, then at his home for two 
weeks. He received passing grades 
in all of his subjects. 

2. A 20-year old boy, totally 
blind in one eye and partially blind 

(Continued on page 31) 
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FTA OFFICERS at Lee Junior High School, Roanoke, confer with Katherine 
Hoyle, Director of Field Service and VEA Consultant for FTA Clubs. Planning 
for this group are Sue Robertson, president; Elizabeth Tillett, vice-president; 


Miss Hoyle; and Nancy Smithey, secretary-treasurer. 
school is sponsored by Virginia Lee Page and Martha Ann Cox. During the year 
this newly organized club with 14 members has previewed the film “What Greater 


The FTA Club at this 


Gift”, read about teachers and teaching, and discussed qualifications and re- 
quirements of the profession. The FTA Club at William Fleming High School 
in Roanoke, sponsored by Thelma Morris, recently visited the VEA Headquarters 
in Richmond and toured Williamsburg. Looking to the future of the classroom, 
all junior and senior high schools in Roanoke have Future Teachers of America 


clubs. 


Norfolk County has the only county-wide organization of FTA’s in Virginia. 
It recently held its second county-wide meeting of the five FTA Clubs in the 
high schools at Norview, Churchland, Great Bridge, Craddock and Deep Creek. 





Counties 


Albemarle—Albemarle High School 
Amelia—Amelia High School 
Arlington—Washington-Lee High School 
Augusta—Wilson Memorial High School 
North River High School 
Botetourt—Fincastle High School 
Troutville High School 
Buckingham—Buckingham Central 

High School 
Charles City-New Kent— 

New Kent High School 
Clarke—Clarke County High School 
Culpeper—Culpeper High School 
Fairfax—-Mt. Vernon High School 
Floyd—Floyd High School 
Hanover—Rockville High School 
King George—King George High School 
Loudoun—Loudoun County High School 
Louisa—Louisa County High School 
Norfolk—Great Bridge High School 

Norview High School 

Craddock High School 

Deep Creek High School 

Churchland High School 
Pittsylvania—Whitmell High School 
Powhatan—Powhatan High School 
Prince William——-Osbourn High School 
Princess Anne—Kempsville High School 
Pulaski—Dublin High School 

Pulaski High School 
Roanoke—William Byrd High School 





Virginia has 48 Affiliated FTA Clubs 
and 5 FTA College Chapters 


Rockbridge—Brownsburg High School 
Rockingham—Elkton High School 
Russell—Honaker High School 
Tazewell—Graham High School 
Tazewell High School 
Wythe—Rural Retreat High School 
Warren—Warren County High School 


Cities 
Alexandria—George Washington High 
School 
Charlottesville—Lane High School 
Falls Church—Oak Street School 
Hampton—George Wythe Junior High 
School 
Harrisonburg—Harrisonburg High School 
Newport News—Newport News High 
School 
Norfolk—Maury High School 
Roanoke—Lee Junior High School 
Jefferson High School 
Monroe Junior High School 
William Fleming High School 
Stonewall Jackson Junior 


High School 


College Chapters 
Longwood College 
Radford College 
Richmond Professional Institute 
University of Richmond 
College of William and Mary 
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Chicago skyline at night. 





Chicago Park District 


CHICAGO... 


“City In A Garden” 


HICAGO is host to more con- 

ventions than any other city 
in the world. Spread out like a 
Gargantuan bib around the throat 
of Lake Michigan, it has become 
the trade and transportation center 
of the continent. Served by 20 
trunk line railroads, it handles more 
freight traffic than New York and 
St. Louis combined. Chicago's Mid- 
way Airport is the busiest civilian 
airport in the world with a plane 
arriving or departing every two 
minutes. “To convention-goers all 
of this means an ease and conven- 
ience of transportation unequaled 
by any other city. 

Yet the ease with which the great 
wheel of transportation in America 
rotates around Chicago is the least 
of its attractions. History in Chi- 
cago has a special quality. Nowhere 
else in America does one find the 
vast seminal cross-currents of the 
continent becoming so violent and 
sO massive in their results: the law- 
lessness and crude self-aggradize- 
ment of the pioneer West, the tu- 
multuous, extravagant use of re- 
sources that has industralized the 
continent, the turmoil of the na- 
tionai melting pot concentrated in 
the expanding slums, the cultural 
and educational enthusiasms and 
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by MRS. MADELINE JOYCE STRAIGHT 


Education Communications Service 


University of Chicago 


the fight to keep learning independ- 
ent, the love of rioting and sensa- 
tionalism, the religious pre-occupa- 
tions, the vague, but unquenchable 
idealism that makes the future ca- 
pable of bringing forth dreams that 
are completely improbable. What 
else could have motivated the city 
planners in 1833 to engrave on the 
official seal of the infant Chicago, 
rising with its handful of log cabins 
out of the mud of the onion swamp 
beside the blue Michigan, the 
words, Urbs in Horto, which 
means, “‘City in a Garden?”’ 

The technical imagination that 
could, among other marvels, per- 
manently reverse the flow of the 
Chicago River in the interests of 
the physical health of the city, 
could not so easily reverse the flow 
of wild and ungardenlike life de- 
posited by the needs and the pas- 
sions of a daring continent. ‘The 
campfires of the Indians on the 
shore of the big lake were amplified 
unbelievably into the symphony of 
light that is Chicago’s night sky- 


line today, but the simple, orderly 
dream of a garden became the flam- 
boyant pattern of an unmastered 
jungle. 

To come to Chicago is to find 
a little of everything that repre- 
sents America, its ideals and its 
problems, its accomplishments and 
its failures, its earnestness and its 
frivolity, it goodness and its cor- 
ruption, its concentration of life 
and its yearning for growth. 

Do you want the experience of 
luxurious living, food and enter- 
tainment on the level of the gour- 
met? The Boulevard Room at the 
Conrad Hilton, the Pump Room 
at the Ambassador East, the Em- 
pire Room at the Palmer House, 
the Balinese Room at the Sheraton- 
Blackstone are only a few of the 
medley of supper clubs that await 
you. For a general menu, luxuri- 
ously served, try Mike Fritzel’s or 
The Imperial House. For steaks, 
try The Porterhouse Room at the 
Sherman Hotel or the Sirloin Room 
at the Stock Yard Inn. Fora good 
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steak, moderately priced, try George 
Diamond's. There are, of course, 
a number of restaurants specializ- 
ing in unusual or exotic food as, 
for example, Don the Beachcomb- 
er’s for oriental cooking, St. Hu- 
bert’s Old English Grill for English 
cooking, the Kungsholm Scandi- 
navian Restaurant for sm6rgasbord. 

Do you want to send something 
home from the fabulous State 
Street, one of the most famed shop- 
ping streets in the world? You 
can find interesting and lovely 
things within a wide range of prices 
at Field’s, or Carson’s, or Stevens’, 
or The Fair. Or wold you like to 
do some window shopping at night 
on the glamorous stretch of Michi- 
gan Boulevard? Diversified shops 
extend along Michigan from the 
Conrad Hilton to the near North 
Side. 

If you are seeking general educa- 
tional experiences, you will find ex- 
amples of almost every type of 
museum and exhibit created by our 
insatiable national curiosity about 
the world we live in. For example, 
you will find the Brookfield Zoo, 
the Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum (formerly Field Museum), 
the Adler Planetarium where the 
heavens perform their pagaentry at 
the pressing of a button, the Shedd 
Aquarium with its 132 tanks con- 





VEA Breakfast 


Returning to the custom of 
former years, members of the 
Virginia Education Association 
will have a VEA Breakfast dur- 
ing the NEA Convention in 
Chicago on Monday morning, 
July 4, at 8:00 A.M., in the 
Upper Tower of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. Miss Virginia 
Lewis, president of the Virginia 
Education Association, will pre- 
side at the VEA Breakfast at 
which a report on action to be 
taken concerning NEA matters 
will be given. 

The Virginia Delegation meet- 
ing is scheduled for 4:30 P.M. 
on Monday, July 4, in the 
Upper Tower of the Hilton. 
Miss Mary DeLong, State NEA 
Director, will preside at the 
meeting of delegates from Vir- 
ginia. 
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The 93rd Annual Convention of The 
NEA Will be in Chicago, July 3-8 


taining 10,000 specimens of fresh 
and salt water fish, the Museum of 
Science and Industry with its 14 
acres of exhibits showing the rela- 
tion of science to American indus- 
trial development where you can 
hear your own voice on the tele- 
phone and see yourself on televi- 
sion, the Oriental Institute at the 
University of Chicago. 

If you want to experience Chi- 
cago as the center of trade and in- 





dustry, you may wish to visit The 
Merchandise Mart which, from its 
roof-top helicopter port to its base- 
ment freight tunnel, houses a city 
within a city with a daily working 
population of 20,000, or you may 
go to the Board of Trade and listen 
in on the tumultuous transactions 
on the floor where 87 per cent of 
the nation’s total grain exchange 
contracts were traded last year, or 
see the Mercantile Exchange where 


Summer school students may attend classes at more than 20 colleges and 
universities in the Chicago area. The students above are pictured in front 
of Rockefeller Chapel on the University of Chicago campus. 
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buyers and sellers of farm produce 
transact their business. 

It is possible that all of the re- 
ligions of the world are represented 
in Chicago from the intellectual de- 
tachment of ethical thought and 
contemplation to the emotional 
abandonment of voodooism and 
black magic. At any rate, the vis- 
itor can see magnificent cathedrals, 
impressive synagogues, religious re- 
treats on Skid Row, and the fabu- 
lous intricacy of the Baha’I Temple 
symbolizing a world religion. 

There are resources too for those 
interested in art and music and 
drama. The Art Institute has a 
rich collection of world famous 
paintings and water colors and 
sculpture representing the Oriental 
as well as the Western world. There 
are concerts at Ravinia and Grant 
Park as well as Orchestra Hall, and 
there is the legitimate theatre where 
Broadway hits are reproduced, 
often with the original New York 
cast. 

But teachers may be more curious 
about the educational scene than 
about anything else. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been making 
special plans for teachers this sum- 
mer. The programs allow students 
to attend the NEA convention 
while studying at the University 
during the Summer Quarter. Roose- 
velt University, one of the most 
dynamic metropolitan schools of 
the country, will be of interest to 
teachers, as well as Northwestern. 
Like the city itself, the Chicago 
public school system is startling by 
its size alone. The first public 
school was opened in 1833 and was 
located above a bakery shop. The 
first public school building was 
erected in 1845 and was intended 
to accommodate 600 pupils. But 
within two years the enrollment 
was 864. Now the enrollment is 
over 400,000 in the public school 
system that embraces 356 ele- 
mentary schools, 47 high schools, 
a junior college with three 
branches, a teachers college. and 
5 continuation and apprentice 
schools—all operating on a budget 
of some one hundred fifty-six mil- 
lion dollars. Like the rest of the 
country, Chicago is beset by the 
problems of inadequate buildings 
and educational facilities. The city 


has 156 school buildings that are 
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Two national political lead- 
ers will be among the banner 
speakers at the 93rd annual con- 
vention of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Chicago, 
July 3-8. 

Harold Stassen, director, For- 
eign Operations Administration, 
and Adlai Stevenson, democra- 
tic presidential candidate in 
1952, have accepted invitations 
from NEA President Waurine 
Walker to address the nation’s 
largest general educational con- 
vention. Major sessions will be 
held in Chicago stadium. 


The 1955 convention will be 
another full-scale ‘‘come-one- 
come-all’’ convention similar to 
the annual meeting in New York 
City last year. Some 15,000 
teachers, school officials and 
friends of education are expected 
to participate. 


The Chicago convention will 
open with a vesper service in the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, July 3. 
Dr. Edward Heinsohn, Univer- 
sity Methodist Church, Austin, 
Texas, will deliver the vesper 
address. Music will be provided 
by the Blue Jacket Choir from 
the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center. 

Benjamin C. Willis, general 
superintendent of Chicago pub- 
lic schools, will bring greetings 
from the host city at the first 
general assembly, Monday even- 
ing, July 4. William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary, will tell 
of the activities and achievements 
of the Association during the 
past year. 

Mr. Stevenson, who is now 
practicing law in Chicago, will 
address the second general assem- 
bly on Wednesday evening, July 
6. FOA Director Stassen, new- 
est member of President Eisen- 





Highlights of NEA Convention 


hower’s cabinet, will speak at 
the third general assembly, Fri- 
day, July 8. His subject will 
be ‘The Search for Peace.’’ Pres- 
ident Walker will give the tradi- 
tional presidential address at one 
of the evening sessions. 

Two major innovations in 
the convention program have 
been planned this year. One 
calls for dividing the represen- 
tative assembly for a half-day 
into a series of small discussion 
groups on Wednesday afternoon, 
July 6. The group meetings 
will discuss NEA services and 
participants will have an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate and make sug- 
gestions about the association’s 
services. 

The second innovation calls 
for devoting morning and after- 
noon sessions, Thursday, July 
7, to the discussion of major pro- 
fessional problems. Among the 
general topics to be considered 
are: school finance, education 
and the future of America, in- 
struction, status and security of 
the profession, professional 
standards, what the public ex- 
pects of its schools, implications 
for education of scientific prog- 
ress, clinic for local leaders, and 
the NEA Centennial Workshop. 
Morning sessions will feature 
prominent lay and professional 
leaders. The afternoon will be 
devoted to a number of small 
discussion groups in which par- 
ticipants will consider specific 
phases of the above topics. 

ilore than twenty NEA de- 
partment meetings are scheduled 
for Monday, July 4. Tuesday 
afternoon, July 5, will be re- 
served for opening meetings of 
NEA committees and commis- 
sions. Sectional meetings and 
discussion groups will be sched- 
uled in major hotels in Chicago. 








over 50 years old and 18 buildings 
that are over 70 years old. Super- 
intendent Willis reported last year 
that there had been an increase of 
16,545 elementary school children 
between September, 1952 and Feb- 


ruary, 1954 and the estimated at- 
tendance for September, 1959 in 
high school and elementary is 452,- 
524. But the staggering problems 
are faced openly and the Superin- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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“Think on These Things” 


We teachers of Radford believe that 
we have a message of interest to those 
who teach, to those who plan to teach, 
and to those who recruit and train for 
the profession of teaching. Upon the 
recent death of Ethel Marie Roberts, 
we realized that ours was a unique 
privilege—that of working with a 
truly great teacher. 

Our message is vital because we be- 
lieve here we have seen in action some 
of the characteristics of the master 
teacher, and have sensed some of the 
eternal values which may accrue to one 
whose life is dedicated to teaching. We 
would point out some of these prin- 
ciples as exemplified in her guidance 
of many teachers in training as a 
Supervisor of Directed Teaching and 
teacher of Education at Radford Col- 
lege, as well as in her daily contact 
with pupils and patrons at Radford 
High School. 

We, who are heirs of her influence, 

are endowed in our memory of her 

with an appreciation of the values 
inherent: 
In her love of her family... 

What greater gift to the teacher 
than the endowment of a family bound 
in love to mutual service and security! 
In love of family and in pride in its 
every undertaking rests the founda- 
tions of emotional balance, serenity, 
and happiness. A proper sense of values 
essential to the teacher, and an appre- 
ciation for the contribution of the 
family in the life of each student is 
vital if the personal problems of each 
student are to be understood and ef- 
fectively solved. 

In her sincerity in friendship... 

Her friendships knew no bounds. 
They were nurtured by her delight in 
social and intellectual discourse, were 
fed by her thoughtfulness in the de- 
tails of many small remembrances, 
were fostered by her extreme sensitivity 
to the personality of each individual, 
were cemented by her genuine appre- 
ciation for the smallest consideration 
given her in return. How better can 
be assured for any teacher an accrual 
of respect and influence than by 
friendships abiding through the years? 


1 Excerpts in italics from an article, ‘‘Ethel 
Marie Roberts, 1903-1955, Class of 1927”, up- 
pearing March 25, 1955, in the Grapurchat, 
Radford College newspaper, written by Dean 
M’Ledge Moffett. 
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Ethel Marie Roberts 


In her great gentleness of na- 
ture... 

Hers was a constancy of tempera- 
ment befitting that of a master teacher, 
who sees in all pupils a state of becom- 
ing. Trying circumstances with any 
student prompted an approach de- 
tached yet warm, in analyzing the 
source of difficulty, and attacking that 
difficulty realistically and purposeful- 
ly. In matters of personal advance- 
ment, her reaction stemmed from 
loyalty to the greater good of a school 
system, which challenges the profes- 
sional person to a higher purpose than 
personal gain, and fosters in others co- 
operation in an ongoing program for 
the common good. 

In her inquiring mind, which 
reached into the depth and breadth 
of the content of her subject fields. 
A first requisite of becoming a 

master teacher is being a student—and 

here, too, she excelled. The quest for 
the new, leads a good teacher to con- 
tinuous study, gives impetus and sets 
standards of quality for performance. 
This quest led her into fields of mathe- 
matics, then science, then social studies, 
in her teaching. It led her into many 
colleges and universities—not for de- 
grees, but for new experiences, new 
contacts, new inspiration, new knowl- 
edge. It led her into participation in 
many projects, into a leading role in 
the Southern Study, in which she rep- 
resented Radford High School as one 
of the thirty-three schools participat- 
ing in the study. Her quest for knowl- 
edge led her to the source of many 


great movements, to the planning ses- 

sions of the State Department of Edu- 

cation, to meetings of the State Legis- 

lature, to the nation’s legislative halls, 

to sessions of the United Nations. 

In her meticulous planning and 
execution of her responsibilities . . . 


A master teacher is dedicated to her 
own students and synthesizes her 
knowledge and experiences for their 
benefit. All materials which passed 
through her hands and mind were 
gleaned of pictures and information 
related to her subject matter; all were 
added to her carefully indexed and 
working files to contribute to the 
storehouse of usable knowledge. Rad- 
ford High School and Radford College 
students were the consumers of the end 
products of all of her professional 
participation. 

In her professional service .. . 

as... civic leader . 


A master teacher utilizes all com- 
munity resources which bear on the 
subject. Her classes were visited by 
civic leaders; for example, in world 
history, by ministers to discuss the 
role of religion in the industrial revo- 
lution; in mathematics, by insurance 
representatives to accompany the unit 
on insurance. 

A park area adjoining the high 
school was planted with specimens of 
local flora, as an all consuming project 
for biology students. The annual art 
exhibit of Radford City Schools blos- 
somed under her chairmanship as a 
member of the Radford Woman’s 
Club, the sponsoring organization. A 
careful analysis of the factors essen- 
tial to good teaching emerged as Rad- 
ford College’s evaluation grade for 
student teaching. 

Her fulfillment of these qualities in 
service was recognized in her selection 
as outstanding teacher by the Radford 
Woman’s Club in November, 1954, 
and in hundreds of letters and expres- 
sions which poured in to her during 
her illness. 

In her consecration of spirit to 
the faith and philosophy of the 
Christian way of life; in her ex- 
ample of fortitude in the trial of her 
illness; and in the glory of her tri- 
um phant conclusion in the release of 
her immortal spirit .. . 

Active in the work of her church, 
interpreting by precept and example 
the underlying principles of her reli- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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With yearbooks off the press this month, each volume represents a 
year of exciting work and learning experience as described 


in this article by Miss Jones 


The School Yearbook— 


A Learning Experience 


by STEWART JONES 
Teacher, George Washington High School, Alexandria 


ILENCE! Genius at work! 

But no, a visitor would not 
find a state of silence in Room 215 
at George Washington High School 
in Alexandria, Virginia. It is the 
first of October, and the art staff 
of the yearbook, The Compass, is 
madly working to meet the deadline 
for that first all-important task of 
the year—the completion of the 
dummy. 

Bits of conversation in none too 
gentle voices penetrate the silence 
of an after-school hall and may 
even reach the ears of the secretaries 
in the office beyond as boys and 
girls draw strange looking lines on 
blue-squared graph paper. 

“Let’s bleed this, or can we af- 
ford to?” 

“No, maybe we'd better not. 
But we can run this one in the gut- 
ter.” 

““We can save space here if we 
cut ‘em off at the waist.”’ 

““We could crop her to the ear 
and blow it up.” 

“Give me a piece of pica paper 
and I'll lay out the Dance Club.” 

No one seems perturbed at the 
suggestion of such treatment as the 
staff thoughtfully chew their gum 
or make rough trial sketches on the 
biackboard. 

From hearing this jargon the vis- 
itor may surmise that the staff 
members are contemplating phys- 
ical torture, but instead they are 
drawing up the pattern for their 
yearbook, deciding on position and 
size of pictures. 

Or perhaps he arrives on a day 
when the room contains a group of 
teen-agers compiling senior activi- 
ties and trying to think of appli- 
cable phrases with which to com- 
pliment this outgoing body. At 
one time or another, everyone may 
pitch in whether or not he is on 
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the senior staff. 

The same policy holds true 
when the photographer is at school 
taking homeroom pictures. By that 
time it is well into October, and 
days are getting cold, but staff 
members are on hand to direct stu- 
dents imto place and. take their 
names. If one person on the pic- 
ture staff can’t work, someone else 
is likely to volunteer. Later on 
spelling is figured out and checked 
so that one pupil will not get an- 
other's name or find his own mis- 
spelled. 

Of course the copy staff has been 
working all along. They started 
with the foreword to introduce the 
theme and style. “Then came head- 
lines and body copy that they had 





to count and sometimes write and 
rewrite before they typed it in du- 
plicate, ready for the printer. 

There are other phases of the 
job, some of which are long drawn 
out and tiresome. Ads are sold 
and the annual has to be financed 
in other ways, for it takes no small 
amount to pay for a book for more 
than eighteen hundred students. 
People sometimes work under pres- 
sure until nerves become frayed and 
the situation looks discouraging, 
but it straightens out in the long 
run. 

The work is no different from 
that done at the same time of year 
by thousands of other high school 
students all over the country. 


Pupils who do it are not usually 
classed as celebrities. Yet in a way 
they are, because it takes courage 
for a young person to resist the 





Photo by Turner Studio, Alerandria 


Copy staff works out a problem with the art staff in preparation of the 
dummy for the “Compass”, yearbook for the George Washington High 


School in Alexandria. 
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temptation of try-outs for the fall 
play, for instance, and to tell him- 
self firmly, ‘I know I don’t have 
time.”’ 

There is, however, a reward that 
does not come from the occasional 
‘‘coke’’ over which the staff talks 
and giggles or the couple of parties 
during the year. It is not even the 
trip to the Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association convention which 
some of the staff members have the 
opportunity to attend. It is rather 
the satisfaction of the exchange of 
ideas; the companionship of others 
of the same age who are working 
toward a common goal; the excit- 
ing, noisy moments after the ar- 
rival of the yearbooks before the 
staff has had the first peek; the 
eager scanning of pages that one 
has seen dozens of times in the 
rough. Then, too, nothing is quite 
so good as the warm feeling of 
pride that comes when a schoolmate 
is kind enough to say, ‘““The book 
is swell!”’ 

Yes, the book came out on time 
(perish the thought that it should 
be late) and the students seemed to 
enjoy the result, but the bystander 
may hear snatches of conversation 
to the effect that, ‘‘Next year let’s 
—,”’ or, “I don’t like the way this 
turned out,”’ as a self-evaluation of 
their work goes on among staff 
members. 

What our visitor has been unable 
to see were students’ long-term 
planning; meeting the public and 
testing their salesmanship in getting 
ads; learning to accept responsibili- 
ty in collecting and accounting for 
money, and also in seeing a job 
through to its finish; getting along 
with the group by being tactful 
leaders and cooperative followers; 
learning to accept constructive cri- 
ticism and to think of the whole 
organization as bigger than self; 
demonstrating ability in art and 
writing; developing accuracy in 
page planning and copy count; 
practicing such skills as photog- 
raphy and typing, as the yearbook 
is a student project. 

If the staff and their advisers 
remember the periods when the go- 
ing was hard, time and the final 
result have tempered the agitation; 
and hours of labor seem somehow 
worth the effort because, “The 
Compass has come!”’ 
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INDEPENDENT HOUSING BUREAU 
FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


Richmond—October 26-28, 1955 

The hotels of Richmond, together with the Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
and the Virginia Education Association, will operate again this year an inde- 
pendent Housing Bureau for the VEA Convention. 

Beginning September 12, Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouk will set up the Housing Bureau 
at the VEA Headquarters, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, where 
she will confirm all requests for hotel room reservations. The week of the con- 
vention, she will be located in the lobby of the Hotel John Marshall, available for 
further service. 

ALL RESERVATION REQUESTS FROM SCHOOL PEOPLE, BOOK 
COMPANY REPRESENTATIVES, AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE 
CONVENTION should be sent to the HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA 
CONVENTION, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. They will 
be filed and ACKNOWLEDGED ACCORDING TO THE DATE RE- 
CEIVED AFTER SEPTEMBER 12—the opening date of the bureau. 
No reservations will be made by the hotels. 

As single rooms are limited, please arrange to share rooms—two to a room or 
three whenever possible. If space is not available in the hotel of your choice, the 
Housing Bureau will endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. 
Overflow accommodations may be placed in motels and tourists homes, if desired. 

The form below is for your convenience in requesting hotel reservations through 
the independent Housing Bureau. Complete and mail the form today. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 








SCHEDULE OF RATES Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Cope . Beet. $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
Jefferson Hotel ............. 2.50-10.00 5.00-13.00 9.00-13.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshal] -_---- 5.00- 8.50 8.50-11.50 9.00-16.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel - _._. 4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
Races: eet. oo 3.00- 4.50 4.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond __--------- 4.00- 7.50 6.00- 8.50 7.50-11.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd ___---- 4.00- 8.75 6.50- 8.00 7.50-10.75 2.00 


HousinG BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 
116 SourH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 26-28, 1955: 


Double Bedded Room 
a. eT ee First Choice Hotel ee SS Te 


Single Room _- Twin Bedded Room Room for 


Rate: From $____- 
Second Choice Hotel Bes be ae 


With Bath_________ Without Bath ________- Third Choice Hotel __- weblinss legmaie ibaa 
Number in Party __-------- RSS ESE ee Fourth Choice Hotel___---___- a ee 
Arriving at Hotel Oct._______ ae AM... Fe... Leer Ot... 
Names and Addresses of all Persons Requesting Reservations: 

ET Se ee ee ee a ee ene a 
| Sy Se na | Rea ceareee eee oeea 
clin intineiaabls lated ee SRA ee ee AL Oe 


(Signed) Name Bh a 
School Position 
Company 


Representative of 


Address ____- ; wee 
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Voting Survey 


The VEA Citizenship Committee 
has made a comprehensive voting sur- 
vey in an effort to encourage more 
teachers to exercise their voting fran- 
chise. Only through a voting teaching 
electorate can we discharge our citi- 
zenship responsibilities and at the 
same time demonstrate to our legisla- 
tors and local officials that we form 
a part of their constituency. Let it 
not again be said by legislators that 
“Teachers do not vote.” Register and 
vote! 


100 Per Cent Schools 


In the schools listed below all teach- 
ers are qualified 100 per cent to vote, 
according to reports received at VEA 
Headquarters through April 20, 1955: 


Accomack County 
Accomac Elementary 
Belle Haven Elementary 
Bloxom 
Central 
Onancock 
Parksley 
Pungoteague Elementary 
Saxis Primary 
Temperanceville Elementary 
Wachapreague Elementary 
Albemarle County 
Broadus Wood Elementary 
Amelia County 
Mannboro Elementary 
Paineville Elementary 
Promise Land Elementary 


Amherst County 
Elon 
Monroe Elementary 
Oak Grove 
Pleasant View Elementary 
St. Paul Mission 


Bedford County 
Brookhill Elementary 
Forest Elementary 


Bland County 
Bastian Elementary 
Bland High 
Ceres High 
Mechanicsburg Elementary 
Rocky Gap High 


Botetourt County 
Asbury 
Cloverdale Elementary 
Colonial 
Fincastle 
Glen Wilton 


Brunswick County 
Brodnax Elementary 
Danieltown Elementary 
Dolphin Elementary 
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Buckingham County 
Buckingham Elementary 
Glenmore 

Campbell County 
Brookneal 


Charlotte County 
Charlotte Elementary 
Keysville Elementary 
Madisonville Elementary 
Phenix Elementary 
Chesterfield County-Colonial 
Heights City 
Grange Hall 
Ettrick 
Craig County 
Barbour’s Creek Elementary 
Maywood High 
New Castle High 
Paint Bank Elementary 
Cumberland-Prince Edward Counties 
Darlington Heights Elementary 
Farmville Elementary 
Green Bay Elementary 
Rice Elementary 
Warsham High 
Floyd County 
Alum Ridge 
Floyd Elementary 
Indian Valley 
Stuart Elementary 
Fluvanna County 
Columbia District Elementary 
Fork Union Elementary 
Franklin County 
Burnt Chimney Elementary 
Callaway Elementary 
Redwood Elementary 
Snow Creek Elementary 
Sontag Elementary 


Frederick County 
Bryarly Elementary 
Gainsboro Elementary 
High View Elementary 
Kernstown Elementary 
White Hall Elementary 


Giles County 
Bane Elementary 
Bluff City Elementary 
Glen Lyn Elementary 
Rich Creek Elementary 
White Gate Elementary 


Grayson County 
Bridle Creek 
Comers Rock 
Elk Creek High 
Independence High 
Oak Hill 
Stevens Creek 
Valley View 

Greensville County 
Brink Elementary 


Halifax County 
Halifax Elementary 
North Staunton Elementary 
Rosa Elementary 
Scottsburg Elementary 





Virgilina Elementary 

Volens Elementary 

Wilson Memorial Elementary 
Highland County 

Blue Grass 

Monterey 

Stonewall Elementary 


King George County 
Shiloh 
Lancaster-Northumberland Counties 
Callao Elementary 
Lively High 
Reedville Elementary 
Weems Elementary 
White Stone High 
Wicomico Elementary 
Loudoun County 
Aldie Elementary 
Hamilton 
Leesburg Elementary 
Middleburg Elementary 
Sterling Elementary 
Madison County 
Radiant Elementary 
Brightwood Elementary 





Mecklenburg County 
Buckhorn High 
Palmer Springs Elementary 
Middlesex County 
Churchview Elementary 
Deltaville Elementary 
Middlesex High 
Syringa Elementary 
Urbanna Elementary 
Nelson County 
Arrington Elementary 
Montebello Elementary 
Schuyler Elementary 
Prince George County 
Disputanta Elementary 
(Continued on page 30) 





CAN YOU VOTE? 

MAY 7 IS THE LAST DAY 
FOR POLL TAX PAYMENT 
AND JUNE 11 IS THE LAST 
DAY FOR REGISTRATION. 
IS YOUR SCHOOL 100% 
QUALIFIED TO VOTE? Local 
officials and members of the 
1956 Legislature will be elect- 
ed this Fall. It is important 
that every teacher register and 
vote. 


Education-wise the Primary of 
July 12 is more important than the 
November election. Teachers are 
urged to carefully evaluate the plat- 
forms of candidates and their rec- 
ords in the past General Assembly, 
if they were then members. It may 
be possible to have candidates ap- 
pear on local association programs 
before the primary is held. 
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George H. Moody 


George H. Moody is Administra- 
tive Assistant for Henrico County 
Schools and principal of Hermitage 
High Schol in Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia. He is a native of Mississippi 
where he received his elementary and 
secondary education. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Richmond in 1938. In 1941, he re- 
ceived the MS Degrce in education frcm 
the same institution. He served as prin- 
cipal in Goochland, Hanover, and 
Botetourt Counties before coming to 
Henrico County in 1931. He was 
principal of Glen Allen High School 
from 1931 to 1940 at which time he 
became Director of Instruction for 
Henrico County Schools. He served 
in this capacity until 1944. Since 
then, he has been principal of the Glen 
Allen High School and the Hermitage 
High School. In January of 1955, he 
was appointed to the position of Ad- 
ministrative Assistant in the Henrico 
County Schools. He is now serving 
until July in the dual capacity of 
Principal and Administrative Assist- 
ant. This year he completes thirty- 
one years of service in Virginia Schools. 

Active in the Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals of the VEA, 
he served for a period as secretary and 
He has also served on nu- 
merous committees of the State De- 
partment of Education. Last summer 
he participated in the development of 
the Teachers’ Guide for Social Studies. 

Mr. Moody is now chairman of the 
Central District of Group One High 
Schools of the Virginia High School 
League. 

Active in the life of his community, 
Mr. Moody has served as Sunday 
School Superintendent, Chairman of 
the Board, and in other capacities of 


treasurer. 
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Woodrow W. Robinson 


Woodrow W. Robinson is Super- 
intendent of Floyd County Schools, 
Floyd, Virginia. A native of Washing- 
ton County, he received his elementary 
and high school education there, grad- 
uated from King College, Bristol, in 
1932 and served as teacher and high 
school principal in the Washington 
County schools for the next five years. 
From 1937 to 1942 ke was a teacher 
at Tazewell High School and assistant 
principal at Marion High School. In 
1942-43 he served as a laboratory 
supervisor for the Hercules Powder 
Company. From 1943 to 1945 he was 
principal of Virginia High School, 
Bristol, and then came to Radford 
High School as principal and served in 
this capacity for the next eight years. 
In 1953 he was appointed superintend- 
ent of Floyd County Schools. He has 
been treasurer of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association since January 1, 1954. 

He holds the Master of Arts degree 
in Education Administration from 
Duke University and is a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi Education Fraternity. 

He has served over seven years on 
the Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association, two years as 
President of District I, four years as 
President of District M, and nearly two 
years as VEA treasurer. He taught at 
Radford College for seven summers 
and served as general supervisor of 
student teaching on the secondary level 
for Radford College seniors at Rad- 
ford High School, while he was prin- 





the Glen Allen Baptist Church. He 
is chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the local Lions’ Club. He 
has served on county-wide activities 
of the Red Cross, recreational activi- 
ties and other county-wide projects. 


Candidates for 


Treasurer 


of the 
Virginia Education 


Association 


The Nominating Committee, 
composed of representatives 
from each District in the State, 
met at the VEA Headquarters on 
February 24 to name candidates 
for the office of Treasurer of the 
Virginia Education Association, 
for a two-year term, 

George H. Moody of Henrico 
County and Woodrow W. Robin- 
son of Floyd County were nom- 
inated, as provided in Article III, 
Section 2, of the VEA Constitu- 
tion. Biographical sketches of 
the two nominees appear as re- 
quired, no further nominations 
having been received prior to 
April 1. 

Voting for VEA Treasurer will 
be in October on a date or dates 
set by each local association, with 
ballotting completed at least ten 
days prior to the opening busi- 
ness session of the Delegate As- 
sembly (October 26). The name 
of the condidate receiving the 
highest number of votes from the 
State at large will be submitted 
to the delegates at the annual 
VEA meeting for confirmation. 


cipal there. He has served in various 
capacities at workshops, meetings, high 
school evaluations, and other education 
sponsored activities. At present, he 
represents Virginia on the Resolutions 
Committee of the National Education 
Association. 

Mr. Robinson’s community activi- 
ties and interests have been varied. At 
different times he has been a member 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Ki- 
wanis Club, and the Ruritan Club. He 
assisted in organizing the Radford 
Health Council and served as president 
for two years. He served as president 
of the Radford Kiwanis Club in 1951 
and at present he is vice-president of 
the Floyd Ruritan Club. He is an 
elder in the Floyd Presbyterian Church. 

In 1942 he married Marilyn McGhee 
of Marion, Virginia, and they have two 
daughters, ages 11 and 8. 
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FOR THE BEST POSSIBLE 
[FOOD] SERVICE 





Kitchen Equipment 
should be prepared 
for summer yacation, too! 


A little care when school closes will 
pay big dividends in September. 


Write for free instructions on 
closing down your kitchen equip- 
ment. 





John G. Kolbe, ine. 


1 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 





Dont Take Chances ! 


ALTA-CO 


KILLS FUNGI IN LESS THAN A MINUTE! 





Every swimming pool, shower and 
locker room is a potential carrier 
of this painful disease. Stop it be- 
fore it starts with low-cost ALTA- 
CO POWDER in your foot baths. 
Independent laboratory tests prove 
ALTO.-CO kills al] forms of fungi 
commonly found in Athlete’s Foot 
in less than 60 seconds. Harmless 
to skin, towels, clothing. 
ALTO-CO FOOT POWDER 
gives soothing, quick relief, guards 
against reinfection. 

H.D. FUNGICIDE, economically 
diluted, gives Athlete’s Foot pro- 
tection to your shower and locker 
room floors. 


Write for literature; see your 
Dolge Service Man 





EXCLUSIVE 
ALTA-CO TESTER 


Eliminates guesswork; 
helps keep your foot tub at 
full strength always, 





agsaahalsle 











WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Voting Survey 


(Continued from page 28) 


Prince William County 
Quantico 
Pulaski County 
Backcreek Elementary 
Draper Elementary 
Granate Elementary 
Riverlawn Elementary 
Snowville Elementary 
Richmond-Westmoreland Counties 
Colonial Beach Elementary 


Rockbridge County 
Ben Salem 
Brownsburg High 
Collierstown 
Effinger Elementary 
Effinger High 
Lavesia 
Lexington High 
Rockbridge Baths 
West Lexington 

Seott County 
Cleveland 
Fairview 
Fort Blackmore 
Midway 
Pattonsville Elementary 
Rye Cove Memorial 
Weber City Elementary 

Smyth County 
Ebenezer Elementary 
Lansdown Elementary 
New Cove Elementary 
North Holston Elementary 
Rich Valley High 
Riverside Elementary 
Teas Elementary 

Southampton County 
Capron Elementary 
Sedley Elementary 

Stafford County 
New Hope Elementary 
White Oak 

Surry County 
Dendron Elementary 
Surry County High 


Warren County 
Bentonville 
Limeton 
Harmony Hollow 

Washington County 
Fairview 
Liberty Hall 
Liberty Hill 
Lowlands 

Wise County 
Andover 
Baker 
Cranes Nest Elementary 
Dorchester 
Dotson 
Dwina 
Inman 
Kellyview 


Osaka 





Riner 

Stonega Elementary 
Bristol City 

George Washington Elementary 
Danville City 

John L. Berkeley Elementary 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
Hampton City 

Armstrong Elementary 
Hopewell City 

Patrick Copeland Elementary 
Lynchburg City 

West End Elementary 
Martinsville City 

Martinsville Junior High 

North Martinsville Elementary 
Petersburg City 

Lee Elementary 

Jackson Elementary 
Richmond City 

Bellevue Elementary 

Chimborazo Elementary 

Grace Arents Elementary 

Helen Dickinson Elementary 

John B. Cary Elementary 

Madison Elementary 

Nathaniel Bacon Elementary 

Stonewall Jackson Elementary 
Roanoke City 

Morningside Elementary 

Preston Park Elementary 

Riverdale 
Suffolk City 

John Randolph Elementary 





Think on These Things 
(Continued from page 25) 


gious convictions, the supreme test of 
her faith she met with quiet submis- 
sion when she learned that she would 
not recover to return to her work. It 
was then that she placed herself in His 
hands with complete serenity. As she 
put it, “I have found in these days real 
Heaven on earth.” 

You who teach, who expect to teach, 
and who recruit and train others to 
teach, 


“THINK ON THESE THINGS!” 
Committee, 
Radford Education Association 
Radford College— 
Dean M’Ledge Moffett 
Kuhn Barnett School— 
Lucille Strader 
McHarg School—Estelle King 
Belle Heth School— 
Mrs. Annie Lee Morgan 
McHarg School— 
Mrs. Ruth Cord 
Radford High School— 
R. C. Gibson 
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Letter from NEA Director 


Dear VEA Educators: 

How happy I was on April 1, to re- 
ceive the list of 100% cities, coun- 
ties, and individual schools. Accord- 
ing to Dr. R. B. Marston’s report, five 
or more cities, seventeen counties, and 
about 150 schools are 100%. This 
certainly makes good hearing and good 
reading. As Virginia’s Director, this 
type of report is very gratifying. 

Some of you have had this enviable 
record since 1931; others have been 
100% for a number of years; still 
others are 100% for the first time this 
year. 

In NEA membership this year, Vir- 
ginia had 19,129 as of April 7. This 
is only 181 short of our CAP goal, 
and 871 short of the number re- 
quired to have two directors. We are 
still hoping to meet both goals. 

Our Life Membership report 2s of 
April 1 was 161 members, or a sum of 
$24,307.55, which sum represents Vir- 
ginia’s investment in the NEA Build- 
ing Fund. Let’s have some more Life 
Members now. 

I hope to see many of vou in Chicago 
July 3-8, at the NEA Convention. 

Cordially, 
Mary DeLong, 
NEA State Director 





Future Teachers 


(Continued from page 21) 


in the other, was (and is being) 
tutored daily in mathematics and in 
history in the privacy of the library 
conference room. The student 
tutors administered and assisted in 
grading the specially drawn tests. 
He, too, received good grades. 

3. A home convalescent surgery 
case was visited for three weeks and 
was successfully tutored in three 
subjects. 

4. An immigrant German girl 
faced a language barrier and fell 
so far behind in her work that she 
verged upon a nervous breakdown. 
An FTA took over and tutored her 
for thirty periods. The girl was 
enabled to graduate. 

5. A boy, marked as a doomed 
failure in mathematics, was tutored 
daily for six weeks. He wrote an 
80 on his examination. 

6. An English teacher, cramped 
in point of time because of his ath- 
letic coaching duties, appealed for 
help for five of his weakest students. 
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An FTA took over this group as a 
little class for special help for one 
week; all passed. 

7. A sophomore boy who pioved 
antagonistic to the learning process 
was tutored by an FTA girl for 
two weeks, successfully. Her ex- 
planation: she ‘‘adopted the per- 
sonal approach.” 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 24) 
tendent’s latest Annual Report, in 
the typical spirit of Chicago, is en- 
titled simply We Build. 

You see much in Chicago that 
belies the motto, “City in A Gar- 
den.”” You will find suggestions of 
the garden, not everywhere, but 
preserved in various places such as 
the Midway-Washington Park 
area. However, Chicagoans have 
lavished their love on the lake- 
front, and no visitor should miss 
driving the length of Lake Shore 
Drive which represents, in a partial 


way, the garden realized. 
* * * 


More complete information on 
specific activities and events in Chi- 
cago this summer can be obtained 
by writing to: 

Chicago Park District 

Administrative Building 

425 E. 14th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


Visitors Bureau 

The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry 

1 No. La Salle Street 

Chicago 2, Illinois 


Old Magazines 


Your old magazines can be put to 
good use by Magazines for Friendship, 
Inc. The Magazines for Friendship 
Plan, now in its fourth year is based 
on the idea that our better magazines 
are the most vivid, effective propaganda 
we have to depict American democracy 
and to combat communism. The or- 
ganization hopes that librarians and 
professors in foreign universities will 
be supplied regularly with good Amer- 
ican magazines. Most foreign univer- 
sity professors have some knowledge of 
English and will share what they read 
with others. 

For information on which magazines 
to send, where, and how to send them, 
write to Magazines for Friendship, Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 








Summer School Teachers 


Don’t waste valuable time with 
a hit-and-miss plan for teaching 
reading and spelling. 
Give your remedial pupils 
Word Attack Skills 
by the most easily under- 
stood method in use today 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
by Schoolfield and Timberlake 





If a pupil cannot spell these words, 
one simple causal factor may be that he is 
not thoroughly grounded in elementary 


The Phonovisual Diagnostic 
designed to discover 
The Phonovisual 


phonetics. 
Spelling Test is 
phonetic weaknesses. 
Method corrects them. 

In our summer school for Junior High 
School pupils this year we used the Phono- 
visual Method. The enthusiasm of the 
children was delightful and contagious. 
They themselves recognized their in- 
creased skill. We were more than grati- 
fied at the improvement in reading and 
spelling. 

JANE F. HILDER 


Supervisor, Public Schools 
Washington, D. C. 


Phonovisual Materials 
Classroom Unit (Method Book and wall 


SEE 5 cer Uhinkde die recacatttnasessetneees $4.95 
Individual Unit (Method Book and small 

CR Rg 5 SE EE SOE er 3.00 
Diagnostic Spelling Test ...........++s.00 10 

No C.O.D.’s; no charge accounts except to 


school systems. 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 
Department AVA 
P. O. Box 5625 


Washington 16, D. C. 


BORROW $50 TO $300 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on pee during payless summer 
months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT. C srunoin6e, ALA. 


JUST YOUR 
SIGNATURE 








8 Name H 
'  ] 
a Address . 
+ ° 
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SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 








a dynamic new program in elementary science 








With a distinguished authorship: 


DR. GERALD S. CRAIG of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and ten teachers of and specialists 


in elementary science 


Among noteworthy features: 
e large open pages with hundreds of pictures in full 


color 


e an abundance of meaningful activities and easy-to- 


do experiments 


e books designed for easy reading 
e complete manuals to make these the most teachable 
elementary-science texts 


Write for full information. 


72 Fifth Ave. GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 11 
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150 items in these 2 fine lines! 


Tidewater ini. 





FANCY CANNED FOODS 





FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 
soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 
olives and spaghetti sauce. Premium quality, priced 
for economy! 


Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your 
canned food needs? SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE 
money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. 








servings 
per can 


MAXIMUM 





enjoyment 


MAXIMUM 
PROFITS 








Consult your supplier or write 


TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 
for name of your nearest wholesaler 
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VEA Board Member 


Craighill Stoner Burks is serving 
his first term as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association, having been 
officially confirmed at its August 3, 
1954 meeting held at Madison Col- 
lege. Mr. Burks advanced to the 
presidency of District H in June 
1954, upon the resignation of Joe H. 
Little who accepted a position out of 
the State. Mr. Burks is filling the un- 
expired term of Mr. Little. 

Born in Berryville, Mr. Burks at- 
tended the elementary schools of Clarke 
County, graduating from Berryville 
High School in 1937. For the next 
four years he studied at Hampden- 
Sydney College where he received his 
BS degree in 1941. Since then he has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Virginia. In 1952 he received his 
AM degree in Secondary Education 
from the George Washington Univer- 
sity at Washington, D. C., where he 
now is a candidate for the Ed.D. de- 
gree. 

Mr. Burks began his teaching career 
in 1942 at Herndon High School in 
Fairfax County where he taught sci- 
ence and mathematics. During 1943- 
46 he was a laboratory technician with 
the Medical Department of the U. S. 
Army. In 1946 he returned to Fair- 
fax County as head of the Science De- 
partment at Fairfax High School, be- 
coming assistant principal of this 
school in 1949. He became super- 
visor of secondary schools in Fairfax 
County in 1951, holding this post un- 
til this year (1955) when he accepted 
the principalship of McLean High 
School in Fairfax County. 

Active in professional organizations, 
Mr. Burks headed the Fairfax Educa- 
tion Association during 1950-52, hav- 
ing previously served two years as 
vice-president. In January 1954 he 
became vice-president of District H, 
Virginia Education Association, and 
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Craighill S. Burks 


six months later moved to the top 
position in this District upon the res- 
ignation of the president. Mr. Burks 
has served on several VEA Committees, 
including Tenure and Nominating, 
and was the 1954 chairman of the 
Personnel Policies Committee. 

In community affairs, he is a mem- 
ber of the Truro Episcopal Church in 
Fairfax, and active in the March of 
Dimes and Red Cross campaigns. 

Mr. Burks also holds membership in 
Omicron Delta Kappa, Phi Delta Ep- 
silon, and Phi Delta Kappa. 





Editorial Adviser 

Dr. Herold C. Hunt of Harvard 
University has recently been appointed 
Editorial Adviser in the field of Educa- 
tion by Houghton Mifflin Company 
publishers of Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Hunt came to Harvard as pro- 
fessor of education in 1953 from Chi- 
cago where he did outstanding work as 
General Superintendent of that city’s 
school system. 

Dr. Hunt’s positions in education 
have included the chairmanship of the 
1948 Yearbook Commission and the 
presidency of the American Association 
of School Administrators; chairmanship 
of the American Council on Education. 


Teachers in the News 


Julia Cuthbert Pollard, teacher 
at the Albert H. Hill School in Rich- 
mond, has her first book off the press— 
Richmond’s Story. Written for eighth- 
graders, the text begins with the visit 
of Captains Christopher Newport and 
John Smith to “The Falls” of the 
James in 1607. It ends with the tor- 
nado in June, 1951, and includes sixty- 
odd illustrations. This 299-page vol- 
ume, prepared by request of the Rich- 
mond City School Board, will be used 
in ten city schools. 

Georgiana Woodhouse has been 
appointed State chairman of the nation- 
wide Community Achievement Contest 
for 1955-56 by the Virginia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Miss Woodhouse 
is president of the Portsmouth Educa- 
tion Association and teaches at Wood- 
row Wilson High School in Portsmouth. 

Dr. M’Ledge Moffett was honored 
at a testimonial dinner in recognition 
of her 40 years service at Radford Col- 
lege as dean of women and director of 
home economics. She was a member 
of the first faculty of the college which 
opened on September 17, 1913. 


Virginian Presides at 
National Meet 


Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, 
Supervisor of Secondary Education for 
the State Department of Education, 
presided at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of State Super- 
visors and Directors of Secondary Edu- 
cation at Atlantic City, February 18- 
22, concluding his term of office as 
president of this organization, 

Other Virginians present included 
Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, University 
of Virginia, who served as discussion 
leader, and G. F. Poteet, Assistant 
Supervisor of Secondary Education for 
the State Department of Education. 
Twenty-three states and the District 
of Columbia were represented. 

Considering the general topic of 
“Responsibilities of State Departments 
of Education for Curriculum Develop- 
ment”, four papers were given covering 
(1) basic considerations in curriculum 
development, (2) how to work with 
local groups, (3) how to develop ma- 
terial at the State level, and (4) how 
to plan with Departments of Education 
for providing leadership. 

At next year’s meeting in Chicago 
the group will study the Junior High 
School. 
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ON THEIR WAY TO GERMANY on the USNS DARBY sailing from the 
New York Port of Embarkation, teachers, including two Virginians, under con- 
tract with the Army to teach-the children of Army families in Europe wave 


goodbye. 


They are, bottom to top: Ruth Ann Stumpe, Arlington, Virginia; 


Peggy Smith, Marlington, W. Va.; Virginia Lee Kowley, Fairlawn, Okla.; Cath- 
arine Goodman, Adams, Tenn.; Evelyn Raftery, Ashland, Virginia; Hazel Moore, 
Chester, S. C.; and Rebecca Stickley, Moorefield, W. Va. 


Two Virginians on Overseas 
Teaching Assignments 


It’s goodbye for a year but these 
teachers smile in anticipation of their 
forthcoming adventures as instructors 
in Army dependent schools in Europe. 
Having successfully met all require- 
ments of the Department of the Army, 
they are among more than 1,200 
American teachers selected to teach 
an overseas school population of 60,000 
this year. 


The Army has already begun prepa- 
rations for the 1955-56 recruitment 
program for the staffing of schools in 
Japan, Okinawa, Austria, France and 
Germany. The greatest need will be for 
teachers experienced in the primary 
grades. Secondary teachers must be 
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qualified to teach in two major subject 
fields and, in addition to regular high 
school subjects, there will be oppor- 
tunities for teachers of industrial art, 
arts and crafts and homemaking. Va- 
cancies generally exist also for school 
librarians and dormitory supervisors 
with a limited number of administra- 
tive positions. 

Qualifications include a Bachelor’s 
degree, 18 semester hours of credit in 
education courses, at least two years 
of recent public school experience and 
a valid teaching certificate from a 
State department of education. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Department of 
the Army, Office of Civilian Personnel, 
Overseas Affairs Division, Washington 
25, D. C. 





History of Education 


A History of Education in West 
Virginia, prepared by Dr. Charles H. 
Ambler, Professor Emeritus of West 
Virginia University, is of particular 
interest to Virginia educators inasmuch 
as the first five chapters cover educa- 
tion in Virginia prior to 1861. With 
the formation of two separate state- 
hoods, the book primarily embraces the 
Virginias. 

The study deals chiefly with the ori- 
gin, organization, and administration 
of institutions and systems, with only 
incidental mention of methods and 
philosophies. The preparation of this 
book was undertaken in the belief that 
the social, economic, political, and even 
the spiritual life of a people are perhaps 
best reflected in their educational insti- 
tutions and programs. It discloses that 
the idea and purpose of popular educa- 
tion in West Virginia were largely of 
Virginia origin and that the makers of 
the new State were progressively in- 
clined. It also indicates that the failure 
to keep abreast of the times following 
the Reconstruction was largely because 
of engrossment of the leaders in ma- 
terial things, because of their failure, 
under such conditions, to sponsor com- 
prehensive and progressive educational 
programs and to provide the necessary 
physical plants to accommodate them 
and because of the general ignorance 
of the masses and their indifference to 
education. Finally, the failure of the 
University to develop an adequate grad- 
uate program deprived it of its rightful 
place of leadership and caused State 
officials and residents generally to look 
to other states and other institutions 
for guidance. The study covers from 
early colonial times to 1949. 

Its 1010 pages include some fifty 
illustrations of educational institutions 
and leaders. This history of education 
is available from the Standard Printing 
and Publishing Company, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 


Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh has re- 
signed from her position as Supervisor 
of Speech Education, Radio and Tele- 
vision in the Arlington County Public 
Schools, but she will continue for this 
year as “Consultant in Television.” 
Mrs. Kosh plans to continue her pro- 
fessional work, through private prac- 
tice in speech therapy, teaching in 
workshops, lecturing, and writing, as 
well as producing educational televi- 
sion programs. 
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Ford Fellowship Awards 





Margie W. 
Robertson 


Robert B. Darden 


Robert B. Darden, diversified oc- 
cupations instructor at Altavista High 
School in Campbell County, is one of 
six Virginians on leave this year study- 
ing under a Ford Fellowship. His study 
on vocational guidance started with a 
stay in Washington, D.C., where he 
consulted with leaders at the U. S. 
Department of Education and the 
U. S. Department of Labor as well as 
organized labor leaders. He then vis- 
ited schools at Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania and Newark, New Jersey; audited 
courses at New York University and 
Michigan State College; visited New 
England industries and Detroit auto- 





4 3 


CALIFORNIA-YOSEMITE 

21 days from Detroit 

fas ae a $205.86 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 14 days 
from Cleveland. ... $118.00 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


8d from Los 
ee as 


U.S. tax Extra. Prices subject to change. 


~~ — ~~ 


Typical Vacation Tours—Typical Low Prices 
Available from anywhere in America—to any of 
America’s popular vacation spots, great cities, 
National Parks! These tours include hotels, round- 
trip transportation, special sightseeing. 


motive industries concerning their ap- 
prenticeship programs and working re- 
lationships with secondary schools. He 
is also making a study tour of indus- 
tries in California and visiting the 
schools of Colorado, concluding his 
year’s work with observation and study 
of Diversified Cooperative Training in 
Florida. 

A graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Mr. Darden has done graduate 
study at Duke University. 

Margie W. Robertson, teacher of 
English at George Washington High 
School, Alexandria, was a successful 
candidate for one of the approximate 
three hundred fellowships offered by 
the Fund for Advancement of Educa- 
tion. Miss Robertson’s project is “To 
analyze modern trends and techniques 
of the Press, the Drama, and the 
Periodical relative to stimulating a cre- 
ative writing urge within myself and 
my classes.” To develop this project 
her year’s plans include study at Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D. C. 
and at Temple University in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Also she has attended the 
Washington Center of Arts Workshop 
on Short Story and the Writers Confer- 
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Mail to Greyhound 
Tour Dept., 71 W. 
Lake, Chicago 1, tl., 


for colorful new map, 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE showing dozens of 
6 days from New York Tour prices and va- 
bo eet, ...... $57.00 eatin 
GREAT SMOKIES 7 doys spots. 
from .....$100.00 
OLD MEXICO 





Be tonne etining 


VPS—Vacation Planning Service 
at any Greyhound Travel Bureau. (It’s free!) 
Expert counselors make your hotel or resort 
reservations, schedule transportation, arrange 
special sightseeing or entertainment. 

Or—if you choose—Greyhound will tailor a 
delightful Expense-Paid Tour especially for 
you! See the examples below. 


The smart ‘‘Highway 
Traveler” bus, and the 
sensational new “Sceni- 
cruiser’ (right) offer 
smooth Air Suspension 
Ride, air conditioning. 


FREE! VACATION-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 





i prefer (check one)______[] Individual Tour _ 


GREYHOUND 


ence at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Research plans include the Library of 
Congress, editorial office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company at Philadelphia, 
Penn., returning to Virginia for special 
research on drama at Williamsburg and 
at the Barter Theatre of Abingdon. 

A native of Abingdon, Miss Robert- 
son is a graduate of Virginia Intermont 
College at Bristol and H. Sophie New- 
comb Memorial College of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. She holds a BA degree 
and has done graduate work at Colum- 
bia University, University of Virginia, 
and University of Pennsylvania. She 
is a past president of the Virginia Eng- 
lish Teachers Association, a section of 
the VEA. 

Doris Sutton, jewelery teacher at 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
was granted a fellowship to explore the 
North and West in search of new and 
better techniques to bring back to her 
jewelry classes. Her plans call for six 
months study in New York City under 
a silversmith, during which time she 
would also do some lapidary work, with 
stones and minerals, both in New York 
and New England. She will visit the 
schools around New York and learn 


” Say when-say whore.-- 


.--and Greyhound “VPS” will arrange your complete vacation! 


is yours 
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“It’s Joe, Dad! 
9% 


We’ve got a grandson! 





A new baby in the family... and When you have good news to 
you're there too—by telephone! _—_ share, call the folks by fast, low- 
All the money in the world cost Long Distance. And to get 
couldn't buy this kind of good even faster service, call by num- 
news... but this Long Distance ber. Isn’t someone waiting to 
call cost probably $1 or less. hear from you right now? 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 


> f) of Virginia 








Arts & Crafts, Inc. 


Materials - Kits 
Associated School Supplies 


10 N. Second St. RICHMOND, VA. 


H. C. BROWNSON B. B. WRIGHT 
President Secretary 
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new methods from silver refineries in 
New England. For three months Miss 
Sutton will travel extensively through- 
out the western part of the United 
States, particularly in Colorado and 
California, from which many of her 
stones and minerals come. “The whole 
year will be concerned chiefly with 
trying to learn more about jewelry and 
lapidary work” she says. 

Other Virginians studying under 
fellowship awards this year include 
Virginia Boan, Latin and Mathema- 
tics teacher at Bedford High School; 
Helen Hunnicutt, American History 
teacher at Matthew Whaley High 
School, Williamsburg, and Helen Rey- 
nolds, Choral Music at Radford High 
School. 


New Post 





Dr. Vester M. Mulholland has 
returned to his native State where he 
has become Director of Research and 
Statistics for the North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Before 
leaving for Korea, where he spent the 
past two years with the American Ed- 
ucation Mission and the United Na- 
tions Teacher Education Commission, 
he was professor of education at the 
College of William and Mary and 
principal of Matthew Whaley School 
at Williamsburg. During 1951-52 he 
served on the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia Education Association 
while president of District C. 

Dr. Mulholland assumed his new 
duties in Raleigh, North Carolina, at 
the beginning of the 1954-55 school 
year. In this new post he will plan 
and direct a research program for the 
North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, analyzing and interpreting 
data and formulating recommendations 
resulting from research studies. 
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Retirements During the Year 





Dean Walter J. Gifford 


Dean Gifford Retires at 
Madison College 


Dr. Walter John Gifford, Dean 
at Madison College in Harrisonburg 
for 35 years, retired this past academic 
year and is now at home in Harrison- 
burg. Dr. Gifford came to Madison as 
Dean of the College in 1919 and served 
faithfully and well until his retirement 
in the summer of 1954. 


Dean Gifford received his A. B. De- 
gree from Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. His A. M. and Ph. D. were re- 
ceived at Columbia University, New 
York City. Among his teaching ex- 
periences before joining the Madison 
College faculty Dr. Gifford taught at 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio and 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Immediately previous to his coming to 
Harrisonburg he engaged in 
YMCA work. 

Dr. Gifford also served as Professor 
of Education and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Madison College. 
He was chairman of numerous faculty 
committees and guided many curricu- 
lum revisions and improvements at 
Madison as chairman of the Curricu- 
lum Committee. He is a charter mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa and is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. The Dean 
is also a life member of Kappa Delta 
Pi and holder of the Honor Key for 
long service as a counselor to this or- 


was 


ganization. 

He has served as president of Dis- 
trict G of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, as well as local president. 
Co-author of “Problems in Education- 
al Psychology”, Dr. Gifford has writ- 
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ten many articles and books on his 
major interest, education. 

Dr. Gifford leaves a host of friends 
and alumni at Madison College. His 
friendly manner, his deep, personal in- 
terest in student problems and their 
welfare, his love of flowers (especially 
African violets), have left an indeli- 
ble mark on Madison and its many 
former students who have known him. 

Dr. Gifford has accepted part-time 
employment at Shenandoah College in 
Dayton, Virginia, as a professor of 
philosophy and freshman counselor. He 
and Mrs. Gifford are at home on Ott 
Street in Harrisonburg. Both are active 
in Red Cross and Methodist Church 
activities. 


Blake T. Newton for 41 years su- 
perintendent of schools in Richmond 
and Westmoreland Counties, who re- 
tired on last September 30, was the 
record-holder for longevity among 
school superintendents. When he was 
elected superintendent of the newly 
formed division in 1913 at the age of 
23, he was the youngest man named to 
such a post; and as far as is known, 
no superintendent has started at such 
a young age in the intervening years. 
Mr. Newton determined to retire when 
he reached the age of 65, which he cele- 
brated last October 21. 

During his long term of service, en- 
rollment and faculty have doubled in 
Richmond and Westmoreland Coun- 
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Blake T. Newton 


ties. He traces the greatest advances in 
public education in Virginia to the 
1919 Virginia Education Commission 
which made the first comprehensive 
survey of the State’s public school sys- 
tem. Mr. Newton was a member of 
this commission. 

In 1937 he was appointed to the 
State Board of Education and was 
elected president in 1946. He will 
continue to head this group, having 
been reappointed for a four-year term 
in January, 1953. 

The retiring superintendent still lives 
on the farm, “Linden”, at Hague, Vir- 
ginia, where he was born. Active in 
the Episcopal Church, he has been a 
vestryman since 1913 and treasurer of 
the local Cople Parish for 39 years. 


Mr. Newton has also served as a 
vice-president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and worked on its 
committees. He holds Bachelor’s and 
Master of Arts degrees from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 


F. M. Eversole of Rich Valley 
rounded out 45 years of teaching this 
past year. Fellow teachers at Rich 
Valley High School, where he has 
taught since 1942, honored him with a 
steak dinner at Hungry Mother Park 
and the gift of a traveling bag. 


Mr. Eversole has taught in Virginia, 
Texas, and Korea. In 1912 he went to 
Chunu, Korea, remaining there until 
1930 as teacher and missionary. After 
returning to the United States, he 
taught for two years at the Tex-Mex 
Institute in Kingsville, Texas. Coming 
back to his native Virginia, he was 
teacher and principal at McCready 
school in 1935-36, and for the next two 
years he was at Allison Gap School. 
Before going to Korea, he taught at 
Potomac Academy, Pleasant Grove, 
and Chilhowie. 


Mr. Eversole has BA and MA degrees 
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Tribute to Retiring 
Superintendent 


Resolved that the Richmond-West- 
moreland Division of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association express their con- 
gratulations and commendation to 
Blake T. Newton of Hague who, 
on October 31, retired at the age of 
sixty-five, having completed forty-one 
years of faithful service as Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Richmond 
and Westmoreland Counties, and their 
sincere wishes for many more years of 
health and happiness. 

Mary Lee Tayloe, Secretar) 


from Hampden-Sydney College and 
has done graduate work at East Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College and King 
College. 


Mrs. Edith Poole Killinger, a 
teacher for 30 years at Marion Gram- 
mar School in Smyth County, retired at 
the end of last session, having reached 
66. 

Born in Watertown, N. Y., where 
she graduated from high school and 
attended a school of music for three 
years, she then went to Georgia for 
schooling in a junior college. Married 
in 1912 and widowed in 1921, Mrs. 
Killinger decided to remain in Marion 
with her three children and began 
teaching in the Marion Grammar 
School in 1923. She has taught the 
second grade in this school since that 
time, and in the past few years has 
taught children of her former pupils. 


Mary L. Hatch, a second-grade 
teacher at Midlothian High School, re- 
tires after 43 years of teaching. She 
first taught at Peonian Spring in Lou- 
doun County in 1911 and the next year 
went to Middleburg in the same coun- 
ty. After that she taught at Grange 
Hall in Chesterfield County and then 
in Toana. 

Miss Hatch came to Midlothian in 
1920 where she drove the first motor 
school bus in that section. In her 43 
years of teaching, Miss Hatch has 
missed less than five days from her job. 


Robert R. Tolbert, head of Cul- 
peper High School Agriculture Depart- 
ment and member of the high school 
faculty since August, 1918, ended a 
teaching career of 42 years when he 
retired last year. 

Mr. Tolbert started his career as 
teacher of agriculture in Panola Coun- 
ty High School, Courtland, Mississippi, 
in 1912. Two years later he came to 





Virginia and taught four years in Mid- 
dletown, Frederick County, before 
coming to Culpeper. He served as 
principal and agriculture teacher at 
Culpeper High School for 27 years, 
resigning from the office of principal 
in 1945 to take charge of the Agricul- 
ture Department of the school. 








Cornelia S. Adair 


Cornelia S. Adair, the first class- 
room teacher president of the NEA 
and the first Virginian to be president 
of our national professional organiza- 
tion, retired this past year after 50 
years with the Richmond City school 
system. Since 1931 she has been prin- 
cipal of Franklin School, whose PTA 
in a “This is Your Life” program paid 
tribute to her outstanding value to the 
community, the State, and the country. 
Because she reached her seventieth 
birthday last November, Miss Adair 
would not apply for renomination as 
principal of Franklin School. 

Not only has Miss Adair been active 
in Richmond but in state-wide and 
national organizations. Among some 
of the responsibilities held, she had been 
president of the Virginia Society of 
Crippled Children and Adults, legisla- 
tive chairman for the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, member of 
the Board of Directors for the Vir- 
ginia Branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, president of 
the Richmond League of Women 
Voters, chairman of the Committee on 
History of Richmond in World War II, 
and member of the Governor’s Ad- 
visory Rent Board, Richmond Area. 

For a number of years she served on 
the VEA Retirement Committee and 
was parliamentarian for the Virginia 
Education Association. 

This past president and life director 
of the National Education Association 
has a Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
College of William and Mary and Doc- 
tor of Pedagogy from New York State 
Teachers College. 
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In Memoriam 





Tribute to H. T. Huffman 


After forty-five years of service as 
a teacher in Craig County schools, 
Herman T. Huffman retired at the 
close of the 1953-54 session. He was 
honored by the Craig County Educa- 
tion Association at a dinner in New 
Castle on December 10. 

Born in Craig County on January 
7, 1889, Mr. Huffman received his 
elementary education in a one room 
school near his home, attended high 
school at New Castle and the Radford 
Normal School, now Radford College. 

At the early age of eighteen, Mr. 
Huffman began his teaching career 
which was interrupted in July 1918 
when he was called to serve his coun- 
try in World War I. He returned to the 
classroom in January 1919, where he 
has continued to shed cheerful friend- 
ship on all who knew him. 

Always a hard worker in the school 
room, he delighted the children by en- 
tering enthusiastically into their play. 
Craig County teachers miss Mr. Huff- 
man in their professional meetings, 
and wish for him a long happy retire- 
ment, 

Active in upbuilding community 
affairs, Mr. Huffman was baptized 
into the faith of the Christian Church 
at the Forks of Johns Creek, June 10, 
1912, and has been a faithful worker 
in the church since, serving as Sunday 
School superintendent, deacon, and 
now elder. Married on December 26, 
1921, the Huffmans have three sons. 

Mrs. Norene H. Harding and 
Norene Lugar, Reporters 





James T. Dunn 
The members of the Bland County 
Education Association record with deep 
sorrow the death of James Thomas 
Dunn, a former teacher, October 25, 
1954, 
Mr. Dunn received his education at 
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Sharon College, and at Roanoke Col- 
lege. He served the teaching profes- 
sion of Bland and Wythe County for 
sixteen years, during which time he 
displayed a genuine and untiring en- 
thusiasm for his profession. 

After his retirement from teaching, 
Mr. Dunn was a surveyor for many 
years, and he also served as registrar 
of Seddon District. He continued his 
interest in the county schools, his 
church and in all affairs which led to 
the betterment of the community. He 
served many years as Superintendent 
of Sunday School and as adult Bible 
teacher. 

In paying tribute to Mr. Dunn the 
Bland County Education Association 
submits the following resolutions: 

First—That we go on record as com- 

mending the teaching ability of Mr. 

Dunn, the splendid Christian leader- 

ship his life exemplified and the pro- 

found influence he had on the youth 
of the county. 

Second—That we express our sym- 

pathy to the members of his family, 

especially to his wife, a teacher at 

Bland High School. 

Resolutions Committee: 

Juanita A. Updyke, Helen P. Hardy, 

Marie C. Groseclose, Virginia Brown 


Mrs. Virginia Harrison Clapp 


Wuereas, it has pleased the Al- 
mighty, in His infinite wisdom, to call 
our loyal friend, teacher and member, 
Virginia Harrison Clapp, to the 
Heavenly home, while we, in His 
boundless grace and mercy, have been 
spared for His further use, it is fitting 
that we pay proper respect and tribute 
to her memory, and; 

WHEREAS, we, the members of the 
Fairfax Education Association will 
keenly feel the loss of her warm per- 
sonality and her deep friendship in our 
midst, and: 

WHEREAS, she possessed an unequaled 
teaching ability and strong leadership, 
both morally and spiritually, and: 

WHEREAS, we shall be eternally 
grateful to her for her gifts of selfless- 
ness, kindness and thoughtfulness which 
have made our County a better place. 

THEREFORE, Be IT RESOLVED: That 
we, the members of the Fairfax Edu- 
cation Association extend to her family 
and her friends our deepest sympathy. 

Resolutions Committee 
Josephine H. Rutherford 
Chairman 

Mildred J]. Lapsley 
Martha E. Reely 





Dr. R. E. Swindler 


Alpha Beta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa feels a keen loss in the passing 
of Dr. Robert Earl Swindler in 
view of his service to the field of edu- 
cation in general and because of the 
following unique contributions in 
particular: 

1. His devotion to the ideals of Phi 
Delta Kappa, which began when 
he became a member in 1923, of 
Phi Delta Kappa’s parent chapter, 
Alpha, at Indiana University, a 
membership which he always held 
dear. 

2. His loyal and never-tiring service 
to Alpha-Beta Chapter of Phi Del- 
ta Kappa since the transfer of his 
membership on April 8, 1946. 


3. His constant willingness during 
the seven years that he served as 
faculty sponsor for Alpha Beta 
Chapter to give unstintingly of his 
time and effort to all members, 
both as individuals and groups, to 
the end that the chapter might best 
further the ideals of Research, 
Service, and Leadership. 

4. His allegiance to the ideals of Phi 
Delta Kappa as he gave leadership 
to the teaching of social studies in 
Virginia, as he evidenced interest 
in and conducted research in this 
field, and as he rendered service 
freely to all his students and col- 
leagues. 

For these contributions as well as 
many others, the memory of Robert 
Earl Swindler will long be cherished 
by Phi Delta Kappans. 

Paul E. Behrens, Chairman 
Richard A. Meade 
Henry Sublett 


Mrs. Mary A. Dobyns 


The Floyd County Education Asso- 
ciation pays sincere tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Mary A. Dobyns, a 
teacher in the Floyd High School, who 
died at her home, Floyd, Virginia, Jan- 
uary 16, 1955, after a brief illness. 

Mrs. Dobyns’ work extended far 
beyond the boundaries of the school 
into all the worthwhile activities of 
the community and church. In this 
work she constantly demonstrated a 
deep loyalty to her family, her friends, 
her church, and the young people in 
whom she was so intensely interested. 

Her passing leaves an inestimable 
void in the life of the school and the 
community. The school in which she 
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Mrs. Mary A. Dobyns 


taught, the teachers with whom she 
worked, and the community in which 
she lived have been made richer by her 
life. Committee— 
H. P. Jennings, Chairman, Virginia 
E. Altizer, Gaye V. Simpkins, Ruth 
Ann Slusher, Sally M. Dalton 


Mrs. Mamie Cox Hawkins 


Mamie Cox Hawkins, of Bridle 
Creek, Virginia, was born October 22, 
1898 and died December 14, 1954. 

She received her education at Bridle 
Creek Academy and State Teachers 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

After teaching for a few years, she 
married Kyle Hawkins of Bridle 
Creek. Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins spent a 
few years in Ohio, then returned to 
their childhood home and purchased a 
beautiful farm. 

After the death of her husband in 
1946, in addition to her duties as pri- 
mary teacher in the local Grayson 
County school, a position she held for 
ten years, Mrs. Hawkins assumed re- 
sponsibility for managing the farm. 
She carried on bravely in both endeav- 
ors, never shirking a responsibility— 
always ready to serve. This was charac- 
teristic of her entire life—as a neigh- 
bor, a church member, or in any united 
effort for public good. Everyone knew 
that wherever her help was needed, it 
would be generously given. 


Julia Latane Rice 


Miss Julia Latane Rice, Clerk of 
the School Boards of Essex and Middle- 
sex Counties, passed away on Decem- 
ber 30, 1954, after an illness of several 
months duration. 

By this tribute, the Middlesex Educa- 
tion Association wishes to affirm its 
indebtedness to her, first as a faithful 
teacher in the county and later as the 
efficient Clerk of the School Board. 
Throughout her active participation in 





the school system, she maintained mem- 
bership in the teachers’ association. Her 
interest in teaching and teachers was 
exemplified often in her lengthy career 
of public service. 
Mildred H. Clarke 
Marion I. Parker 
Bettie W. James 


Philip R. Roper, Chairman of the 
Petersburg School Board, after an ill- 
ness of several months, died at his home 
on April 2, 1955. 

Mr. Roper, who had served faith- 
fully as a member of the School Board 
since 1929, became Chairman in 1952, 
and proved himself an able and efficient 
leader for public education. In his 
death, public education has lost a real 
friend whose years of service will not 
soon be forgotten. He was a man who 
felt that his task was an important one, 
and he did not spare himself in fulfill- 
ing the responsibilities and obligations 
of his office. His quiet dignity, his un- 
waivering fairness, and his untiring ef- 
fort caused him to be regarded with 
deep respect and admiration by those 
who worked with him. 

By L. A. Azlin, Clerk 
Petersburg School Board 


Mrs. Stuart Wamsley 


A member of the staff of the Staun- 
ton public school system for twelve 
years, having previously taught in 
Farmville and Millboro, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hiner Wamsley died in South- 
side Community Hospital, Farmville, 
Nov. 4, 1954, after an illness of 17 
days. Services were held in Staunton 
two days later and burial was in 
Thornrose Cemetery. 

Mrs. Wamsley, widow of Stuart 
Wamsley, Millboro banker, was born in 
Highland County, Va., August 26, 
1892, daughter of John J. and Mar- 
garet Jones Hiner; was educated in the 
public schools of that county and at 
Farmville State Teachers College. She 
had been on the faculty of Stonewall 
Jackson Primary School in Staunton 
for twelve years. 

Mrs. Wamsley was considered one 
of the finest teachers in the Staunton 
system, highly esteemed not only be- 
cause of her professional training and 
experience, but also because of her 
cheerful disposition among her teaching 
associates and keen interest in her 
pupils. She was a devoted member of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

Pauline M. Knowles 
Hal'ie H. Dey 
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Eleanor M. Decker, a retired 
teacher of Orange County, passed 
away on September 29, 1954. 

The teachers and students of Orange 
County were deeply touched with the 
passing of Miss Decker who had served 
as a faithful, loyal and competent 
teacher. 

Miss Decker retired from teaching 
on January 1, 1954 because of illness. 
Of her 31 years in this field, she had 
spent one year away from Unionville 
School and that was at Lahore. 

Throughout her life she devoted 
herself to the work of the church and 
community in which she was a teacher, 
a clerk of her church, counsellor, 
friend, and leader. Her life was an 
inspiration to those who sought the 
good way of life. 

Evelyn R. Wolfolk (Chairman) 
Lizzie Armentrout 

Julia Burrus 

R. E. Heischman 


Rockingham Loses Teachers 

Rockingham County and the teach- 
ing profession have suffered the loss of 
three devoted members in_ recent 
months. The years of devoted service 
of each of these persons leave an in- 
delible impression upon the lives of their 
students, their homes and communi- 
ties. 


Margaret V. Heatwole was edu- 
cated in the schools of Rockingham 
County and Madison College. Her en- 
tire life was spent around her late home 
at Hinton, Virginia, where she taught 
in the public schools, and served as a 
leader of youth in both the school and 
the church. 


J. Russell Swank was a native of 
Rockingham County, where he received 
his public education. He was gradu- 
ate of Bridgewater College and VPI. 
During World War II he served in the 
Philippine Theater of Operations. 

He taught in a number of schools 
in the county, and served his church as 
Sunday School Superintendent, choir 
member, and on the Official Board. 

In 1942 he married Elizabeth Crous- 
horn and is the father of two girls, all 
of whom survive. 


Lena Earman was a native of 
Rockingham County, where she lived 
except for fifteen years as a teacher in 
the schools of Front Royal, Virginia. 
More than twenty years of teaching 
was in her home town of Keezletown, 
Virginia. 
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The entire life of Miss Earman was 
one devoted to her home, her church, 
and her profession as a teacher. She 
loved flowers and spent much time in 
caring for them. 


In Appreciation of W. E. Kidd: 


For many years Mr. W. E. Kidd, 
Superintendent of Nelson County 
Schools, has been a member of the class 
of superintendents who have met with 
Dr. J. L. Manahan at the University 
of Virginia to study the common prob- 
lems of school administrators in Vir- 
ginia. His understanding of the 
problems of public education and his 


wise council made him an outstanding 
member of this group. He was be- 
loved and respected and his death leaves 
a vacant chair around the council table 
and a deep feeling of loss in the hearts 
of his many friends and co-workers. 

At the meeting of the class at the 
University of Virginia on Monday, 
September 27, 1954, a committee was 
appointed to express our deep feelings 
of love and respect for Mr. Kidd, and 
our sympathy to his family and to his 
co-workers in Nelson County. 

Committee: 
Epwin E. Witt 
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Rose Studio 


SPEAKERS AT DISTRICT D MEET. Governor Thomas B. Stanley (cen- 
ter), and Robert J. G. McClurkin (right), director, office of North East-Asian 
. Affairs, Department of State, chat with John D. Meade, president of District D, 
VEA, prior to their addresses before more than 850 teachers and school officials 
at the annual District D meeting in Bolling Junior High School, Petersburg. 


District D Hears Governor 
Stanley 

The Honorable Thomas B. Stanley, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, spoke to the annual meeting 
of District D at Bolling Junior High 
School, Petersburg, on March 12. The 
nearly 900 in attendance also heard an 
address on “Foreign Policy and the 
American People” by Robert J. G. 
McClurkin, Deputy Director, Office of 
North East Asian Affairs, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 

Opening with a concert by the 
Petersburg High School Band, the pro- 
gram provided for meetings of sixteen 
groups. 

During the business session, John D. 
Meade was re-elected as president of 
District D for a one-year term. He 
is superintendent of Petersburg City 
Schools. 
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Sussex Discusses Relations 


At the Spring meeting of the Sussex 
County Education Association, held at 
Waverly High School on March 30, P. 
R. Clarke, industrial relations manager 
of the Southern Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration at Jarratt, spoke on “Improv- 
ing School Community Relations”. Mr. 
Clarke formerly was connected with 
the Virginia Public School System. 

He suggested that schools can im- 
prove relations by keeping people in- 
formed on school affairs and school 
problems; doing an effective teaching 
job; soliciting the aid of people in the 
community in planning and carrying 
out school functions; encouraging par- 
ents to visit the school and observe the 
school program; teachers and school 
officials participating in community af- 
fairs; and planning a program of home 
Visitation. 





John D. Meade, superintendent of 
Petersburg City Schools and president 
of District D, presented honor certi- 
ficates for twenty-five years of service 
to the following Sussex County teach- 
rs: Mrs. Pearl J. Freeman, elementary 
supervisor; Mrs. Cecelia Magee; Mrs. 
Minnie England; Eleanor Doggett; Mrs. 
Katherine C. Prince. Mrs. Evelyn F. 
Grifin; Evelyn Goodrich; Fannie 
Boothe; Mrs. Louise Arnold; and Mrs. 
Lulu Williams. 


Henry County Honors 
Teachers 

Forty-one Henry County teachers 
and administrators with twenty-five or 
more years of service were honored at 
a dinner meeting of the Henry County 
Education Association at their fall 
meeting in Martinsville. Don Rapier, 
president of the association, introduced 
the honor guests and service pins were 
presented by A. F. Waleski, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Dr. A. E. Acey, district superinten- 
dent of the Methodist churches of the 
Danville District, was the dinner speak- 
er and brought an entertaining and 
inspirational message on “To Have, To 
Know, To Do, To Be.” More than 200 
Henry County teachers and their guests 
attended this meeting, which concluded 
with square dancing. 

Of the group honored, 19 have spent 
25 years or more teaching in Henry 
County: Mrs. Georgia L. Woodall, 
Mrs. Katherine Womack, Mrs. Broad- 
dus Gravely, Mrs. Nellie Haley, Ethel 


Wright, Eugene Lipscomb, Mrs. Temple 


D. Clanton, Erie V. Draper, and Cas- 
sie Rea. 

Others were Myrtle O’Dell, Anne P. 
Cox, Mrs. Patty Straton, Mrs. Mamie 
Gunter, Mrs. Ruth M. Fuller, Thenia 
Pannill, Mrs. Annie Hinchee, Lelia 
Smith, Sadye H. Perry and Mrs. Mary 
G. Morris. 

Teachers now teaching in Henry 
County who have taught 25 years or 
more include Kathleen Landreth, Sallie 
Lumsden, Alice Thomas, E. Carl Hoo- 
ver, Phoebe Alphin, Charles Carter, 
Mrs. Kathrine W. McCray, Christine 
Rea, Annie L. Via, and Mrs. Eucal C. 
Stone, Mrs. E. §. Turner, E. L. DuPuy, 
William Sweitzer, Grace Hayes, Mrs. 
Elsie Bowman, Mrs. Betty Grogan, Mrs. 
Lucy Kein, Mrs. V. B. Scott, Marian 
Pratt, Grace Lee Patton, and Janie 
Jones, elementary supervisor, as well 
as J. F. Hollifield, superintendent of 
Henry County Schools. 

Mrs. C. M. Mattox, Reporter 
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DATES FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS MEET 


Note the correct dates for 
the summer conference of the 
VEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers are Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, June 16, 
17, 18. 

All sessions will be held in 
the new Cabell Hall on the Uni- 
versity of Virginia campus at 
Charlottesville. 














Virginians at AASA 


Seventy-two attended the Virginia 
Breakfast during the AASA Regional 
Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 5 in the old Ohio Room of the 
Statler Hotel. Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, 
Jr., State Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland, who has Virginia 
connections, addressed the group. 
Those in attendance included superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals, as well as 
of book publishers, 
school supply and equipment com- 
panies. D. B. Webb, of Hanover Coun- 
ty, president of the VEA Department 
of Superintendents, presided. Guests 
were introduced by Dr. Robert F. 
Williams, VEA Executive Secretary. 
Arrangements for the breakfast were 
made by T. Preston Turner, Assistant 


representatives 


Executive Secretary. 

Some 15 Virginians participated in 
the discussion groups of the conference 
which drew an attendance of approx- 
imately 8,000. Serving as chairmen or 
interrogators for the discussions were: 
E. W. Rushton, Superintendent of 
Roanoke City Schools; Earl R. Boggs, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Virginia; Hugh K. Cassell, Superin- 
tendent of Augusta County Schools; 
George W. Holmes, III, Director of 
Educational Planning and School 
Plants, Roanoke; T. Edward Rutter, 
Superintendent of Arlington County 
Schools; M. L. Carper, Superintendent 
of Martinsville City Schools; J. J. 
Brewbaker, Superintendent of Norfolk 
City Schools; Francis Sisson, Director 
of Personnel, Richmond City Schools; 
C. Alton Lindsay, Superintendent of 
Hampton City Schools; Alfred L. 
Wingo, Supervisor of Research, State 
Department of Education; Charles W. 
Smith, Superintendent of Hopewell 
City-Prince George County Schools; 
John D. Meade, Superintendent of 
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occurrence ? 


taken this important step? 





A REASONABLE QUESTION - 


How would you be affected by a prolonged disability and 
the accompanying loss of income and additional medical 
expense ; and, what can you do to be prepared for such an 


A-N-D 
A REASONABLE ANSWER— 


Our present high-cost-of-living has created many budgeting 
problems for salaried professional people. Obviously, ad- 
ditional medical expense and loss of salary as a result of 
accident or illness would create a very serious financial 
problem for these persons. Thousands of Virginia teachers 
protect themselves from this possibility by participating in 
Washington National Group ‘Income Protection’ Plans 
sponsored by their local Education Association. Have you 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
(Evanston, Illinois) 
CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Assistant Supervisor 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 








Petersburg City Schools; Paul E. Ahalt, 
Superintendent of Giles County 
Schools; W. W. Robinson, Superin- 
tendent of Floyd County Schools; and 
J. Leonard Mauck, Superintendent of 
Smyth County Schools. 


Science Supper Club 


Science teachers of Norfolk County 
Schools have been meeting since April 
1948 when they organized the Science 
Supper Club for the purpose of im- 
proving science instruction and _ be- 
coming better acquainted. 

This organization has the usual of- 
ficers of president, vice-president, and 
secretary—but no treasurer, since there 
are no dues. Past presidents serve as 
standing committees to assist the of- 
ficers. 

Four dinner meetings are held during 
the year at a different school cafeteria, 
with the cost pro-rated among those 
present. Programs vary from teacher 
classroom technique to guest speakers 
from governmental agencies, industrial 
plants, science textbook salesmen, 
science equipment manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives, and other science educa- 
tional fields. One or more field trips 
are planned each year to such places as 


industrial plants, naval installations, 
weather bureau, local beaches, Dismal 
Swamp, and educational institutions. 

This year’s project is a study of 
summer employment in industry for 
science teachers in the area. 

The club is affiliated with the Na- 
tional 
and participates in the annual Science 
Teachers Conference at the University 
of Virginia and also the Virginia Junior 
and Senior Academies of Science. 


Franklin D. Kizer, Past President 


Science Teachers Association 





Southampton Adopts 
Program of Action 


At its second meeting of the year, 
the Southampton Education Associa- 
tion adopted its Program of Action for 
the year. 

The meeting was held on November 
18 at the Franklin High School. The 
Program of Action and Resolutions as 
adopted by the Virginia Education As- 
sociation were presented to the local 
association by the president, J. W. 
Harville, and approved by the group 
as its own Program of Action, with 
the exception of sections on Federal 
aid and study of the integration prob- 
lem. 
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Pictured here are 35 of the 43 Smyth County teachers who received 25-year service awards. 


Smyth County Teachers 
Association Meet 


“Teaching is the greatest of the arts 

. a glorious mixture of pride and 
humility”, stated Rev. Edgar Ferrell, 
rector, Christ Episcopal Church, Ma- 
rion, in his opening devotion at the 
general meeting of the Smyth County 
Teacher’s Association, February 26, at 
Marion High School. The Rev. Mr. 
Ferrell spoke especially to a group of 
forty-three Smyth teachers who were 
being honored for twenty-five year 
service records of teaching in Virginia. 

Highlighting the general meeting 
was this special recognition service 
honoring the quarter century teachers. 
Each honoree was presented a certifi- 


cate and pin by Joseph Van Pelt, im- 
mediate past president of the Virginia 
Education Association and superinten- 
dent of Bristol schools. The idea of 
honoring twenty-five year service 
teachers was initiated while he headed 
the VEA. Smyth teachers who re- 
ceived the honor were Susan B. Atkins, 
Mrs. Frances M. Bateman, Mrs. Senah 
S. Blessing, Mrs. Edna C. Booth, Ma- 
lissa O. Bowman, Josephine Buchanan, 
Rachel N. Buchanan, Raymond M. 
Buchanan, Mrs. Edna C. Calhoun, Mrs. 
Clara H. Carner, Bertie L. Clear, Ruby 
G. Clear, Grace I. Copeland, George 
E. Copenhaver, Mrs. May C. Copen- 
haver, Mary P. Copenhaver, Mrs. Mar- 
garet R. Davis, Nannie V. DeBord, 


Mrs. Nell W. Dobbins, Alfred B. Far- 
mer, Irby O. Foglesong. 

Also, Audrey E. Hardin, Isabelle M. 
Houston, Mrs. Ellen N. Hubble, Mrs. 
Annie D. Lindsey, Fred D. McDonald, 
Charlotte V. Meek, Mrs. Dolly D. 
Moore, Mrs. Maude L. Moore, Mrs. Nan 
H. Pierce, Mary K. Pratt, Minnie M. 
Rouse, Lettie Scott, Lulu L. Shannon, 
Carolyn C. Sheffey, Kate B. Stephen- 
son, Mrs. Virginia T. Tate, Irene F. 
Taylor, Alda K. Umbarger, Mrs. Marie 
S. Ward, Mrs. Vera C. Ward, Margaret 
P. White and Lola J. Worsham. 

Entertainment for the general meet- 
ing was provided by a quartet of Ma- 
rion College girls, directed by Paul 
Petersen. 

Mary Sebastian, Reporter 











from the Following List: 





WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SOUND RECORDING TAPE 


Check Our Low Prices and Order A Sufficient 
Quantity to Cover Your Graduation Needs 


School Price Per Reel 





1to11l 12 or more 
Reels Reels 
SCOTCH BAND TAPE 
111A-6 600’ on plastic reel $2.34 $2.10 
111A-12 1200’ on plastic ree! 3.67 3.30 
190A-18 1800’ on plastic reel 5.14 4.62 
WAYCO TAPE 
Plastic Base 1200’ on plastic reel 2.50 2.50 
Mylar Base 1800’ on plastic reel 5.50 4.95 
LEADER TAPE Y%"" by 150’ .60 40 
SPLICING TAPE 7/32 by 66’ 57 40 
pS he a eS 1.50 
EMPTY REELS 
3”’ (150’) Empty Plastic Reel ____ .25 AZ 
4” (300’) Empty Plastic Reel _._.__ .55 37 
5’ (600’) Empty Plastic Reel ____ .65 44 
7’ (1200’) Empty Plastic Reel ____ .75 50 


COMPLETE STOCK OTHER SIZE TAPES, REELS, 
AND ACCESSORIES AT SIMILAR SAVINGS. 


W. A. Yoder (o. 


714-16 CLEVELAND ST. 
RICHMOND 21, VA. 
TELEPHONE 6-5403 
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In Ewery 


Neighborhood 


8 Convenient Locations 


in Richmond 


First MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Churchill Writes to 
Lynchburg School 


Early last fall I was thinking about 
the year’s work, and putting circles 
around important dates on the calen- 
dar. I marked birthdays of Washing- 
ton, Lee, Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Christ. This 
year I drew a circle around the birth- 
day of Sir Winston S. Churchill to be 
included in my list of important men 
to be brought before my class. Like 
other teachers I use the study of these 
men as examples for the pupils. 

On a recent trip I passed by the door 
of No. 10 Downing Street. I visited 
the magnificent House of Parliament 
and saw other instances of Sir Win- 
ston’s great achievements, evidences of 
his dauntless spirit, his courage, and his 
brilliant thinking. 

All this made an impression on the 
class for in October when his birthday 
drew near each member wrote Mr. 
Churchill a sincere birthday letter con- 
gratulating him on his eightieth anni- 
versary, for his many years of service 
to mankind, and for his contributions 
to world peace. 

The privilege the pupils had in writ- 
ing to this gentleman inspired them to 


learn many topics of English history, 
current events, geography and cour- 
tesy. 

My class and I were graciously re- 
paid and happy when on the first day 
of March we received a note of thanks 
from 10 Downing Street, London, 
England, written and signed by the 
Honorable Sir Winston §. Churchill. 

Mrs. Gertrude Cook 
Fifth Grade Teacher 
Ruffner School 
Lynchburg 


Geography Group Takes Tour 


A conducted tour of the John H. 
Kerr Dam and environs, followed by 
a lecture and tour of Seward Forest 
(University of Virginia Experimental 
Forest) in Brunswick County high- 
lighted the spring meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Geographical Society. Over 60 
people attended the sessions held on 
March 25 at the South Brunswick 
Elementary School in Brunswick 
County. 

Dr. Charles F. Lane, president of the 
Society, and professor of Geography 
and Geology at Longwood College, 
presided. 

Speakers included Harold Magnusson 


of Longwood College who talked on 
“Panama—Land of Romance”; Raus 
M. Hanson, of Madison College, who 
discussed “As We Are—Dynamic Ge- 
ography in Virginia”; Clifton Kilmon, 
Longwood College, with an illustrated 
talk on ““Korea—Its Land and People”; 
and Dr. S. P. Poole, University of Vir- 
ginia, who talked on “Manana in the 


Caribbean.” 


Coffee Time at Tazewell 


Last fall the faculty of Tazewell 
High School was invited by the Future 
Homemakers of America Club to have 
coffee and doughnuts in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department before classes be- 
gan. The affair proved so popular that 
the teachers have continued the “get- 
together”, sharing in the cost of food 
which is prepared by the FHA. As 
many teachers commute from quite a 
distance and have a full schedule, this 
coffee time from 8:00 to 8:45 A.M. has 
filled a need in helping the faculty to 
become better acquainted and to meet 
new teachers, at the same time giving 
the Home Economics Department an 
opportunity to practice what they are 
learning. 

Sammy Scott, Reporter 











Complete 


Service 


Printing and Binding 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


TWO TERMS 





June 20-July 23 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues July 25- August 27 


Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 
Located in a beautiful scenic mountain 


area. Bracing climate conducive to study. 
Courses designed to fit the needs of in- 
dividual students as far as possible. Fully 
accredited. Combine vacation with op- 
portunity to earn extra credits, make up 
work, etc. Courses in Education, Art, 
English, Bible, History, Mathematics, 
Physics, the sciences, and other depart- 
ments. Special course in Speech Therapy. 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “t- VIRGINIA 


For further information write to: 


The Registrar 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 
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BACK AGAIN— _ 
BETTER THAN « 
EVER! 


Now in tubes with 
REMOVABLE TIP 


for Decorating, Painting, 
Marking on Cloth, Glass, 
Pottery, Wood, Leather, 
Metal, Paper, etc. 


This sensational 
right - from -the- tube 
decorating paint now 
has a removable tip 
that can easily be 
cleaned to prevent 
clogging. 





Now in 12 washable, long-lasting 
colors—in single tubes and sets. 

Send for free folder showing how 
to decorate with New Improved 
AMAZART. Write Dept. ST-55. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Virginia is 












380 Madisen Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
= Wayne G. King i 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND. VA 

















103 N. 4TH ST., 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
coln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., 
Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Teacher Publishes Book 
Mrs. Bonnie S. Ball of Haysi, 


teacher in the elementary department 
of Garden High School in Buchanan 
County, is the author of Red Trails 
and White released by a New York 
publisher on February 18, 1955. Mrs. 
Ball’s book is based on the true story 
of a frontier family of the Virginia 
backwoods. It portrays the strength 
of character and fortitude of our Ap- 
palachian pioneers, as well as a colorful 
history of the great exodus across the 
plains, and on to the gold rush of Cali- 
fornia. While the narrative contains 
rare drama and an element of suspense 
and mystery, it is based entirely upon 
authentic documents. 

Mrs. Ball taught for a number of 
years in Lee and Dickenson Counties 
before coming to Buchanan County 
where she is active in professional or- 
ganizations. She is also a member of 
the Dickenson First Presbyterian 
Church and the State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri. The mother of three 
children, her hobbies include reading 


and writing. 








Institute for Mathematics 
Teachers 


Five main features of the Institute 
for Mathematics Teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, August 1-12, in- 
clude (1) two series of daily lectures 
dealing with topics of practical con- 
cern to the classroom teacher. One 
series of lectures has been planned for 
elementary teachers and a second series 
for high school teachers; (2) several 
evening lectures on applications of 
mathematics in industry, science, and 
government by persons currently en- 
gaged in these fields; (3) study groups 
with daily meetings led by experienced 
teachers. Some of these are of especial 
interest to elementary teachers and 
some to high school teachers; (4) dem- 
onstration teaching; and (5) abundant 
opportunity for a good time including 
a dinner in the Blue Ridge mountains, 
an informal tea, and a watermelon 
party. 

Two semester hours of graduate or 
undergraduate credit may be earned by 
those who elect to enroll for credit. 


ae * . 


LEADERS AT DISTRICT E MEET look over the impressive program for the 
annual meeting held on March 18 at Martinsville High School. Seated are Martha 
Anthony, president of the Martinsville Education Association and Virginia E. 
Lewis, president of the Virginia Education Association. Looking over their shoul- 
ders are T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary of the VEA and Al 


Waleski, president of the Henry County Education Association. 


A. G. Carter, 


president of District E, presided at the general and business sessions, and a number 


of group meetings were held. 


“Public Relations” was the subject of an address 


by E. J. Forio, vice-president of the Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Atlanta, 


Georgia. 
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Music Workshop for 
Elementary Teachers 


Elementary teachers in Staunton had 
a profitable music workshop at the be- 
ginning of this school year conducted 
by Mary H. Muldowney of New York 
University. 

During the workshop Miss Mul- 
downey developed her beliefs in what 
music should mean for children: 


1. Source of pleasure and refreshment 

2. Create a happy spirit in the class- 
room in general 

3. Means toward a better personal 
adjustment 

4. Enlarge cultural horizons and re- 
veal the meaning of music as an 
expression 

5. Provide varied experiences to listen, 
think, dance, create, play simple 
and easy-to-play instruments, and 
learn to read music 


To help the teacher with singing of 
songs, Miss Muldowney gave the fol- 


lowing suggestions: 


1. Choric speech will help 

2. Listen to recordings of songs and 
conduct them informally (feel the 
swing of the rhythm) before teach- 
ing them. 


3. Look, sound, feel the part of the 
song you are singing. Tell its story. 
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4. Do creative. inspiring work on ar- 
ticulation and diction, such as 
march to the singing of the song, 
use rhythm instruments with it, 

' walk the heart-beat of the song— 
the meter, and clap the rhythm— 
the melody. 

§.. The flexible use of the tongue, teeth, 
and facial muscles all help to keep 
the tone forward 


6. “Silent movies” (mouthing the 
words) to the rhythm of the song 
is helpful 

7. Always have a flexible lower jar 
when singing—never a tense jaw 

Teachers agreed that “the music 
workshop was inspiring, stimulating, 
and instructive.” 


Mrs. Gladys O. Wenner, Reporter 








Fascinating Unit of Study From Seeds 


Although this unit was carried out by first graders and told about 
by their teacher, Mrs. Bessie B. Walker (in the California Teachers Journal), 
the idea is adaptable for any of the grades and interesting to all ages. 


This project motivates school sub- 
ject; helps develop powers of obser- 
vation, cooperation, leadership and 
responsibility. And can add zest in 
entering lessons in numbers, reading, 
oral language, writing and art. 
Seeds are a natural subject for a 
unit of study as it is something in 
which any child can enthusiastically 
participate. 

Class takes field trip around school 
yard, to vacant lots, along sidewalks 
and parks to collect seeds. Aim is to 
collect 100 kinds. 


Helps you feel refreshed and relaxed 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural, 
refreshing little “pick-up.” Try it tonight. 


Scrap books are made which involve sorting 
pictures into 4 categories;—Seeds make trees, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Class is divided 
into 4 teams; captains of which see that pic- 
tures are well cut out, pasted in correctly and 
that none find their way into the wrong book. 


Boys and girls draw pictures to illustrate their 
stories concerned in the unit. They paint milk 
bottle cap covers for containers for seeds. 
They paint designs for mats on which to dis- 
play the seeds. 

Seeds are sprouted in glass gallon jars in such 
way that class can watch development of root 
system and see how leaves grow. By measur- 
ing device attached to jar, rate of growth may 
be checked. 
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pupils’ ability. 


(Books for grades 4, 5, 





Science Far and Near, Grade 3 


by HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER 
HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Youngsters and teachers find this outstanding series full of 
challenging material and interesting activities. The authors 
have an easy, informal style and the texts are graded for the 
Concepts and experiments are developed 
pictorially by lively, scientifically accurate illustrations in 


full color. There is a helpful Teachers Edition for each grade. => 
< = 
Science for Work and Play, Grade 1 


Science for Here and Now, Grade 2 


6 in preparation ) 


Representatives: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, 
Richmond 26, Va.; Joseph S. Sollars, 4500 Beechwood Road, College Park, Md. 






D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 180 Varick Street, New York 14 


Publishers of Better Books for Better Teaching 














THE ASKING 


| Yours FOR 


Factual, informative booklets for 
classroom or personal use are available 
from Virginia Journal’s advertisers. 
Vacation attractions for this summer 
are also listed. Always use the adver- 
tiser’s own coupons for quick response. 
The coupon below will help you secure 
material from the firms whose facili- 
ties you wish to consider. Happy vaca- 
tion. We'll be with you again in Sep- 
tember with new and exciting material 
from your good friends—our adver- 
tisers. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


Vacation Planning Map. 
Colorful illustrated map of the 
United States. Suitable for 


framing. Includes information 
on dozens of Greyhound ex- 
pense-paid tours. Helps you 


plan your vacation any place in 
America. (Greyhound Lines) 
Ride The High Iron!—a car- 


toon narrative on passenger train 


facilities and services. One ex- 
amination copy per teacher, 
with Lesson Guide. Classroom 


quantities on subsequent request. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads. ) 


Our Newest Blue Bird 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


sired where more than one copy is available. 
eireled. ae any | 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 


3. 9. 122. 
6 Sct ONE 65% % Ie StS 
ne ee, | 


Available in school 
year of 1954-55 only 


3¢ is enclosed for each number 
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122. 


School Bus is a booklet which 
illustrates the new safety, econ- 
omy, and comfort features of 
this bus. (Blue Bird School 
Bus) 

Creative Crafts With Cray- 
ola. A 32-page book of ideas on 
how to make useful gifts, party 
games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the 
busy teacher can use or adapt 
for her own classes. For teach- 
ers only. (Binney & Smith Co.) 
Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; 
Laboratory Equipment; Church 
Furniture; Classroom Furniture 
and Laboratory Furniture. In- 
dicate which catalog is desired. 
(Southern Desk Company) 
Sample Page from the “Ad- 
vancement and Placement Jour- 
nal”, lists complete information 
about actual teaching positions 
and summer jobs in Calif., Mon- 
tana, Japan, Maine, France, etc. 
No registration or agency fees. 
No obligation. Properly quali- 
fied teachers can obtain these 
open positions by merely writ- 
ing the school officials who have 
submitted them. (Crusade) 
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A FULL LINE.... 
Ideal Teaching Aids 


The Ideal Arithmetic Aids presented on this page con- 
i sist of visual, mantpulative and drill devices for use in 
d) »y) kindergarten through grade eight. The devices wer 

3. created by educators, widely recognized for their 
w) A) leadership in the field of arithmetic. 
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NUMBER READINESS POSTERS 
grades K, 1, 2 
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No. 620—With manual $1.50 
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a Son each pupil discover yutions of all processe 
t r wv € 
n fractions 
h ce : 
m i - ipa +. No. 754. Each with directions $0.30 THERMOMETER 
r high, grooved to show one pillar ha COUNTING BAR 
VALUE t f the “2 disks or | ten grades 1-6 
grades K, 1 
é n ncluded 
Thermometer 
No. 758 Eact $2.00 wit 
white and red 
MODERN COMPUTING ABACUS Permits ct 
grades 3-8 9EE MEF 
‘“ ~-HANGES 
lide the 
now temperature 
hange { 
Wooden counting frame 16” long, strung fir 
; readin 
with ten red 1 ¥e”’ spheres. Designed to train f 
young children to count objects accurately tures 
Suggested uses 1) child counts as he slides temperature nae 
each sphere on the rod; (2) score keeping in Wo. 759. Fach $0.85 | 








games; (3) grouping twos, threes, and fives 
4) making number discoveries; (5) dramatiz 





ing story problems WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
No. 757. Each $1.50 BROCHURE 
/ 
T he r abacus with spacers permitting 
entior f problem prior to regrouping 
puting can be done in addition, sub a s 


n, multiplication and division. Decimal 


, t in ert makes possible computation in Box 863 Box 9517 
No. 748 With manual $3.50 ROANOKE RICHMOND 








For summer. the girl who Knows clothes 


always chooses an 


R & K’s “be a sissy dress” .. . a cool, 


bubble-light dotted swiss, beruffled 





and laced in. a little-girl manner. 











Just one of the summer delights in our 


R & K collection—the largest collection 






in Virginia! Thalhimers Moderate Price 
19.98 





Dresses, Fashion Floor Third. 
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